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London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


“ROSE MARIE.” 

“JEW suss.” 

FORTUNE. Mon., Thurs., Sat., 2.30 “THE SEACULL.” 

CAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. “LOVE LIES.” 

CARRICK. Mon., Th., 2.15, “SCRAPS,” 2.45 “ THESE PRETTY THINCS.” 
HIPPODROME. Wec., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “MR. CINDERS.” 

HIS MAJESTY’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30, BITTER SWEET. 


“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 
LA VIE PARISIENNE. 


LONDON PAV. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 
LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY’S END. 
QUEEN’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. THE APPLE CART. 
ST. JAMES’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. “THE SKIN CAME.” 
VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Thurs., 2.20. THE CO-OPTIMISTS. ‘ 
WYNDHAM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. “THE CALENDAR.” 





THEATRES. 


VARIETIES. 





ALDWYCH. (Temple Bar 6404.) 
NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS, 2.4. 
“A CUP OF KINDNESS.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 


DRURY LANE. (Tem. Bar 7171.) EVGS., 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
‘““ROSE MARIE.”’ THE GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS. 
EDITH DAY, CENE CERRARD, for 12 WEEKS ONLY. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. _—— Temple Bar 5122. 
MATHESON LANG in “ JEW SUSS.” 








NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.50. 





WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.5. 
“THE SEAGULL,” by TCHEHOV. 
MATS., MON., THURS., SAT., 2.30. All Seats Bookable, 2/4 to 12/-. 





GAIETY. (Tem. Bar 6991.) EVENINGS, 8.15. Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.30. 
‘“* LOVE LIES.’’ A New Musical Play. 
LADDIE CLIFF. STANLEY LUPINO. 
Madge Elliott. Cyril Ritchard. Connie Emerald. 


GARRICK. EVENINGS, at 8.45. MATINEES, MON. & THURS., at 2.45. 
‘““THESE PRETTY THINGS.” By GERTRUDE JENNINGS. 
ATHENE SEYLER, MARIE LOHR, LAWRENCE GROSSMITH. 
Preceded by “‘ SCRAPS,” at 8.15. Matinees, 2.15. 
HIPPODROME, Londen. 

EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 
‘““MR. CINDERS.”” A New Musical Comedy 
BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. 
HIS MAJESTY’S. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S PRODUCTION 
“BITTER SWEET.” 
Book, Lyrics and Music by NOEL COWARD. 











All Seats bookable. Ger. 0650. 





NIGHTLY, et 8.50. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.50. 


LONDON PAVILION.  EVGS., 8.30. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 1929 REVUE 
“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 





Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 230. 





Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. 
LA VIE PARISIENNE 
Produced by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 





LYRIC EVENINGS, at 8.30. 
Music by Offenbach. 


MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 





PRINCE OF WALES. EVGS., 8.30. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. Gerr. 7482. 
** JOURNEY’S END.” 
“THE BEST PLAY IN LONDON.”—Sunday Dispatch. 


QUEEN’S (Ger, 9437.) EVGS., 815. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
THE APPLE CART, by BERNARD SHAW. 
EDITH EVANS. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 
ST. JAMES’S. “THE SKIN GAME.” 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S BEST PLAY. 
MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 





EVENINGS, at 8.50. 





VAUDEVILLE. EVGS. 8.30, Mats., Mon. & Thur, 230. (Tem. Bar 4871.) 
THE CO-OPTIMISTS. 


“Their Brightest and Best.”—Sunday Pictorial. 


“WYNDHAM'S. OWEN NARES in “-THE CALENDAR.” 
By EDGAR WALLACE. 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT, at 2.50. 





NEW PROGRAMME. 





NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 


COLISEUM. Charing Cross. (Tem. Bar 3161.) Three Times Daily, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15. 
GRAND INFERNATIONAL 
VARIETY PROGRAMME 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 








CINEMAS. 





EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Suns., 6.0—11 p.m. 
See RAMON NOVARRO and Hear Him Sing in 
“THE PAGAN.”’’ 
Also WILLIAM HAINES in “A MAN’S MAN.” 


Con., Noon—Midnight. 





PICCADILLY. Daily, 2.30 & 8.30. Sundays, 6.0 & 8.30. 
SEE and HEAR SOPHIE TUCKER in “HONKY TONK.” 
Warner Bros. & VITAPHONE Singing Picture. 

Preceded by Vitaphone Variety. 


All Seats Bookable. 


REGAL. 


Regent 4506. 





Marble Arch. (Paddington 9911.) 


SEE AND HEAR 


BILLIE DOVE 


“ CAREERS” 


with 


ANTONIO MORENO & NOAH BEERY. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. (Holborn 3703.) 
Week of September 23rd. DAILY from 12.30. (Sundays, 6, 7.40 & 9.20.) 
The All-Talking Drmatic Sensation “INTERFERENCE,” featuring CLIVE 
BROOK, EVELYN BRENT, DORIS KENYON and WILLIAM POWELL; “In 
An Old-World Garden,’ A Delightful Singing Film with Mimi Crawford 
and Paul England; A Sound Cameo; Lupino Lane in “ Joyland” (Silent); 
BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS. 


Kingsway. 











CONCERTS. 





QUEEN’S HALL. 
BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION. 
PROMENADE B.B.C. CONCERTS. 
NIGHTLY, at 8. (FULL PROGRAMMES NOW READY.) 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD 
AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
2s. to 7s. 6d, at Agents, and Chappell’s, Queen’s Hall. 


Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd. 








NEXT WEEK'S DIARY. 


Stell Picture Theatre. Clara Bow in ‘‘ Three Week- 
Ends.’’ (Silent.) 

Little Theatre. ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,’’ presented 
by Josie G. Levy and Henry Millar. 

Coliseum. Margaret Bannerman and Austin Melford 
in ‘‘ Hard-Hearted Ann,’’ Naughton and Gold. 

Regal. Billie Dove in ‘‘ Careers.” 

Empire. ‘‘ The Pagan,” with Ramon Novarro. 

Stoll Picture Theatre. Entire week. ‘‘ Interference.” 
All-Talking Dramatic Sensation, starring Clive 
Brock, Evelyn Brent, Doris Kenyon and William 
Powell. Also Lupino Lane in ‘‘ Joyland.” (Silent.) 

St. Martin’s. ‘‘ Sorry You’ve Been Troubled,’ pre- 
sented by Alec L. Rea. 

WEDNESDAY. Fortune. Philip Ridgeway presents ‘“‘ The Seagull.” 


SUNDAY. 
MONDAY. 


TUESDAY. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
Tim most important event of the week is the 


announcement of a provisional Anglo-American 

Naval accord, which we discuss at length in a 
leading article, as the result of which France, Italy, and 
Japan have been invited to take part in a Five-Power 
Naval Conference. The prospect of this Conference 
has been received anything but cordially in the Paris 
Press, and there is likely to be a good deal of higgling 
before the invitation is accepted. The venue proposed 
by the British and United States Governments is 
London; but it is probable that if France or Italy 
should insist on a “ neutral *”? meeting place, such as 
Geneva or The Hague, this would not be regarded as 
an insuperable objection. It is understood that Mr. 
Stimson, the United States Secretary of State, may 
himself head the American delegation, and the names 
of General Dawes, Mr. Gibson, and Admiral Hilary 
Jones—all closely connected with disarmament dis- 
cussions—have also been mentioned as probable dele- 
gates. We comment elsewhere on the results of the 
Anglo-American conversations (so far as known) and 
the prospects of the Conference. 

* * * 

That the French should approach the projected 
Conference with some misgivings and suspicions is very 
natural. They cannot be expected to welcome the idea 
of negotiating on a basis defined by a provisional 
Anglo-American understanding, after a provisional 
Anglo-French understanding has so recently been cast 
ignominiously upon the scrap-heap. French suscep- 
tibilities have also been lately ruffled by Mr. Snowden’s 
blunt demeanour at The Hague. Yet if the Naval Con- 
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ference is to succeed, French good-will is essential. In 
these circumstances, it may be doubted whether it was 
really wise to administer the fresh shock which French 
opinion has received from the resolution which Lord 
Cecil is to introduce in the League Assembly. This 
resolution relates to the work of the Preparatory Com- 
mission on Disarmament, and is so worded as to sug- 
gest that its main purpose is to reopen the question of 
trained reservists. The effect of moving this resolu- 
tion at this juncture can only be that of a gesture— 
the serving of notice that the new British Government 
does not consider itself bound by the late Government’s 
concession to the French standpoint in this matter. 
There cannot be the smallest hope of making our point 
of view prevail, after the French contention has been 
accepted by the Preparatory Commission, with the 
assent of the United States, as well as of ourselves. 
We agree that no scheme of land disarmament can 
ultimately prove adequate which does not take trained 
reservists into account; but it is either too late or too 
early to win acceptance for that point of view; and, as 
a gesture, the Cecil resolution will hardly facilitate the 
international tasks which lie immediately ahead. 
* * * 

For the most part the work of the Assembly has 
proceeded quietly. The Protocol drawn up to facili- 
tate the adhesion of the United States to the Inter- 
national Court has been approved. Mr. Graham’s 
suggestion of a Tariff Truce has met with a good deal 
of support in the Second Committee, which is dealing 
with the economic work of the League. The nearest 
approach to a sensation has been the signature of the 
Optional Clause by Mr. McGilligan, for the Irish Free 
State, without any reservation. Mr. McGilligan’s 
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action has occasioned some surprise, as the delegates 
of the various British Governments have been in con- 
sultation as to the form in which the Clause should be 
signed, and it was understood that none of them would 
sign separately until the conversations were concluded. 
The Free State Government’s motive is, unquestion- 
ably, their dislike of the reservation—on which the 
majority of the Dominion Governments lay great stress 

excluding disputes between members of the British 
Commonwealth from the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court. Behind this lies the hostility of the 
Free State Government to the jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council in Imperial affairs, and their uneasiness with 
regard to the present fishery dispute with Northern 


Ireland. 
* * * 


The Bank of England authorities are to be con- 
gratulated on the restraint which they have so far dis- 
played in the matter of Bank rate in face of the recent 
large-scale outflow of gold and the continuing weakness 
of the exchanges. Their Fabian policy has exposed 
them to a rising tide of criticism from the defenders of 
the conventional monetary orthodoxies. The City 
Editor of the Times has for some time past been con- 
ducting something like an intensive propaganda cam- 
paign in favour of a higher Bank rate; and now the 
monthly Review of the Westminster Bank contains a 
reasoned argument in favour of this course. But the 
most remarkable contribution to the controversy is the 
letter which appeared in Wednesday’s Times from the 
pen of Mr. Herbert G. Williams, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade in the late Conserva- 
tive Government. Mr. Williams lends the cause of a 
rise in Bank rate his support, the intellectual calibre of 
which is illustrated by the following passage in his 
letter :— 


‘“The law of supply and demand affects money as 
it affects everything else, and when things are scarce it 
is desirable that prices should rise, as high prices are 
the cure of scarcity and of high prices themselves.”’ 


As though there were any reason why money should be 
scarce, unless the Bank of England choose to make it 
so. The main purpose, however, of Mr. Williams’s 
letter is to complain that ‘“* political pressure ”’ is 
responsible for the ** Old Lady ” holding her hand, his 
evidence being the hope which Mr. Snowden expressed 
in his speech at the Mansion House in July that a 
higher Bank rate would not be required. 


* * * 


Now it may well be that the Bank Court has been 
influenced to some extent by the Government’s general 
desire; and it is highly proper, in our judgment, that 
it should be so influenced. Indeed, we go further. It 
is no longer tolerable that the determination of credit 
and Bank rate policy, which can exercise a decisive 
influence on the industrial and employment situation, 
should be treated as a matter for the sole, unfettered, 
and uninfluenced discretion of the Bank of England. 
Given an agreement or understanding between the 
Government and the Bank as to the principles and aims 
which are to govern Bank rate policy, by all means let 
it be for the Bank to judge how to apply those prin- 
ciples to the shifting circumstances of the moment, to 
decide, in other words, whether Bank rate should be 
raised or lowered in any particular week. But the 
governing aims and principles must be a matter in 
which the Government has a say; and the retention 
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by the Bank of its present autonomous status depends 
on its recognition of that necessity. It is precisely an 
issue of general aims and principles which is raised by 
the current criticisms of the Bank. The issue is whether 
exchange considerations should be supreme in the 
determination of Bank rate or whether due regard 
should be paid to the needs of the trade situation. No 
one suggests that our internal trade situation is such 
as to call for an increase of Bank rate. On the con- 
trary, as the Westminster Bank Review admits, “* a 
higher rate, if maintained for any considerable time, 
could scarcely fail to have a restrictive effect ’’ on in- 
dustry. It is entirely proper that the Government 
should urge on the Bank the importance of giving great 
weight to the needs of trade. Incidentally, it may be 
observed that if Mr. Williams attempts to associate 
the Conservative Party with the higher Bank rate pro- 
paganda, he will not do his party a good turn. 


* * ” 


The demand of the railway unions for the restora- 
tion of the 2} per cent. which was cut from all wages 
and salaries last year is to be considered at a conference 
with the railway companies next week. The Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, the 
Union of which Mr. Bromley is Secretary, have, how- 
ever, declined to take part in the conference, and it is 
evident that the course of the negotiations will be 
seriously complicated once again by the divergent 
interests and mutual jealousies of the railway Unions. 
The situation is further complicated by the fact that 
the agreement of last year, while providing for the 
2} per cent. cut, conferred the substantial advantage 
of the five-day guaranteed week on the railway shop- 
men. The simple termination of the agreement, of 
which the Unions have given notice, as the formal pre- 
liminary which puts them in the strongest bargaining 
position, would, therefore, by no means meet the desires 
of all the railwaymen. The situation thus clearly calls 
for negotiations at which all parties are represented. 
Yet it will not be easy to bring Mr. Bromley and his 
Union into any negotiations. Assuredly, inter-union 
jealousies do not make for industrial peace. 


* * * 


The colliery owners have made remarkable progress 
with their task of working out an acceptable scheme for 
ordered marketing. A scheme has actually been 
approved in principle by the Central Coal Marketing 
Committee—a body which has no connection with the 
Mining Association, but is directly representative of 
the various district associations of coalowners—and 
has been referred to the district associations for their 
observations. A promise has been given that the 
Government will be informed of the outcome of the 
discussions by October 15th. The projected scheme 
of control is comprehensive and ambitious. It contem- 
plates the regulation both of output and of prices. It 
provides for committees in each district which are to 
determine the permitted output of each colliery on the 
quota principle; and for a national committee which 
is to determine the output permitted to each district, 
and to co-ordinate the district arrangements. The 
scheme, in short, if approved, should fully meet the 
requirements of the Government as defined in Mr. 
Graham’s statement in the House of Commons. It is, 
of course, the direct sequel to that statement, which is 
thus proved by the event to have been extremely well- 
judged. The truth is, of course, that the owners for a 
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long time past have been a good deal more than half- 
convinced of the necessity of substituting organized 
arrangements for laissez-faire; and the announcement 
of the Government’s intention to legislate has served 
to give the stimulus required to overcome the dwindling 


opposition. 
* * * 


The hours question is, of course, another matter. 
But Government circles profess confidence that this is 
not likely to provoke a serious crisis. Indications 
accumulate that the Government in their legislation 
will not attempt to enforce anything so drastic as a 
return to the Seven Hour Day; and certainly there is 
no reason, in view of the improvement of the com- 
mercial position, why the industry should not be able 
to accommodate itself to a lesser reduction, up to half 


an hour, if the miners can be persuaded to accept this 
as a fulfilment of the pledge. 


* * * 


Mr. Thomas has returned from Canada with some- 
what mysterious professions. He declares himself 
** completely satisfied ’’ with the results of his visit. 
He ‘** hopes ” and ‘* feels sure ”’ that it will contribute 
to the solution of unemployment, because Canada will 
now buy from Great Britain coal and steel which she 
has hitherto bought elsewhere. How his visit is to 
effect this result Mr. Thomas will not disclose. ‘“‘I 
must lay my proposals,’’ he told the reporters, ** and 
any results in connection with them before the Cabinet 
and before Parliament.’’ When the question of tariffs 
was touched upon, Mr. Thomas became still more 
mysterious. ‘*‘ I have certainly got lots of things up 
my sleeve, and therefore I am not going to destroy the 
value of my trip merely to say something now.”’ He 
indicated that he had made certain proposals with 
regard to emigration which he would announce in due 
course to the House of Commons. But on one point he 
was emphatic. To associate emigration with our 
unemployment problem would do incalculable harm. 


* * * 


The Commissioners appointed ‘* to inquire into the 
immediate causes which led to the recent outbreak in 
Palestine, and to make recommendations as to the 
steps necessary to avoid a recurrence,’’ are represen- 
tative of the three British parties. Sir Henry 
Betterton is a Unionist, Mr. Hopkin Morris a Liberal, 
and Mr. Harry Snell a member of the Labour Party. 
The President, Sir Walter Shaw, for many years Chief 
Justice of the Straits Settlements, is a non-party man, 
appointed for his knowledge of the East and his 
judicial experience. The constitution of the Commis- 
sion and the terms of reference leave nothing to be 
desired. Lord Passfield has announced that the Com- 
missioners will be free to settle their own procedure, 
and to decide what measure of publicity is to be given 
to the inquiry, as it proceeds. This is a point on which 
the Commissioners will have to tread warily. The 
country is quiet ; but the poorer classes, in the outlying 
districts, are still very excited. Too much or too little 
publicity will be equally dangerous. 


* * * 


Signor Mussolini has announced in an elaborate 
speech that he intends to make certain changes in the 
organization of the Government, and of the Fascist 
Party. The Duce is to delegate some of his ministerial 
duties to Secretaries of State, and is to become a 
regular Prime Minister, with official quarters at the 
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Palazzo Venezia. The Fascist Grand Council is to be 
reduced in size; and the Secretary to the Fascist Party 
and the Federal Secretaries are, in future, to be 
appointed by the King and the Prime Minister, which 
will give them a constitutional status. The changes 
are more apparent than real. Nobody, says Signor 
Mussolini, must commit ‘‘ the unpardonable error of 
thinking that the systematization of the Government 
meant a modification of its general directives.”” ... 
** Never as now,’’ he adds, has he “ felt the living 
actuality of our doctrine.’’ The truth is that the Grand 
Council has proved cumbersome, and Signor Mussolini 
has found that he had too much to do. On paper, the 
appointment of Fascist Secretaries by the King and the 
Prime Minister carries still further the identification of 
the Party with the State. In practice that identifica- 
tion was already complete. It may be added that 
Signor Mussolini contrived once again to annoy the 
Pope, whose reply has greatly irritated the Fascist 
Press. Italian Catholics have not ceased to be torn by 
conflicting loyalties as a result of the Concordat. 


* * * 


The internal situation in Austria has become 
serious. Socialist meetings, which are little but 
appeals to Socialist youth to join the Defence League, 
are assembling all over the country. The Fascist 
Party, headed by Prince Starhemberg, are equally 
energetic, and recruits are steadily flowing in to the 
Heimwehr—their semi-military organization. These 
unhappy divisions are the more deplorable in that the 
nation as a whole showed great courage and pertinacity 
during the financial restoration of the country under 
the auspices of the League, and the present troubles 
arise largely from the inevitable consequences of 
financial reconstruction. The rank and file of the 
Austrian Fascists are composed of ex-officers, civil 
servants, land-owners, and bourgeoisie, who lost 
everything in the financial collapse, and got nothing or 
next to nothing in the financial recovery. The situa- 
tion is extremely grave. The two principal leading 
factions in the State are, practically, arming against 
each other, and officers in the public services are openly 
declaring their allegiance to semi-military party 
organizations, which the Government seems powerless 


to repress. 
7 * * 


The Yugoslav Government has now given further 
proof of a desire to reverse its old policy of perpetual 
bickering with Bulgaria. In a Note recently delivered 
in Sofia, it accepts the Bulgarian proposal for the pro- 
visional application of the Pirot agreements as to the 
settlement of frontier disputes, with the proviso that, at 
the end of two or three months, the two Governments 
shall open negotiations for a permanent agreement as to 
the frontier regime. The Note further proposes a 
Yugoslav-Bulgarian Commission to examine the possi- 
bility of liquidating estates lying on both sides of the 
frontier of 1919. This proposal will find scant favour in 
Bulgaria, as Bulgarian proprietors would be far more 
heavily hit by any such measure than the Serbians; 
but the acceptance of the Pirot agreements, which Bul- 
garia had proposed, and Yugoslavia at first rejected, 
represents a real concession, and gives good hope that 
the method of direct negotiation may yet result in a 
settlement of all outstanding questions. It is under- 
stood that considerable progress has already been 
made, in conversations between the two Foreign 
Ministers, carried on in the favourable atmosphere of 
Geneva. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ACCORD 


Wi: must not make the mistake of supposing that 


the successful issue of the preliminary conversa- 

tions between Great Britain and the United 
States is tantamount to a solution of the naval 
problem. The nature of the understanding that has 
been reached is in itself a warning against premature 
jubilation. The Anglo-American discussions, we are 
told, have not reached complete agreement; but they 
have come so near agreement that it is thought best 
to leave the task of ironing-out the small remaining 
differences to a Five-Power Naval Conference. Britain 
and the United States are accordingly inviting Japan, 
France, and Italy to take part in such a Conference in 
London in the third week in January. The fact that 
it has not been thought worth while at this stage of 
the proceedings to reconcile the British and American 
standpoints completely emphasizes the tentative and 
provisional nature of everything that has so far been 
accomplished. But provisional and incomplete as it 
is, the understanding announced over the week-end is 
none the less the most welcome and hopeful develop- 
ment that has occurred in the international sphere 
since the signing of the Pact of Paris. 

We are still without any detailed official statement 
of the points on which agreement has been reached, 
and there are some discrepancies in the ‘* authorita- 
tive ’’ statements made in London and in Washing- 
ton; but enough has come through to enable us to 
assess in general terms what has been achieved, and 
to form some opinion as to whether the Five-Power 
Conference of 1980 is likely to be more successful than 
the Three-Power Conference of 1927. 

The actual results of the conversations, as 
reported, may be summarized as follows: 

In the first place, a formula of parity has been 
agreed, and, subject to minor adjustments, has been 
reduced to figures. Parity on these figures is to be 
reached by 1986, and will involve a certain amount of 
scrapping, or non-replacement of obsolescent units, on 
both sides, and some cruiser building (already pro- 
vided for) by the United States. 

The question of cruiser strength was, of course, the 
crux of the problem. In this class Great Britain agrees 
to accept a total tonnage of 340,000, representing fifty 
cruisers, as compared with fifty-eight now built and 
building, and seventy for which she originally asked 
at Geneva. The United States figure is variously stated 
from 290,000 to 815,000 tons. Its composition is not 
yet definitely settled, but will include at least eighteen 
10,000-ton cruisers with 8-inch guns, as against fifteen 
British 8-inch gun cruisers. The Americans asked for 
twenty-one cruisers of the heaviest class; and this 
question of whether the American Navy should com- 
prise eighteen or twenty-one 8-inch gun cruisers is the 
point on which agreement has still to be reached. The 
6-inch gun American cruisers will be of larger average 
size than the British. 

Both sides have made substantial concessions. 
Great Britain has made a big reduction on her Geneva 
demands, and the figure now accepted is certainly not 
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high in relation to the volume of trade, and extent of 
trade routes, to be protected. She has also waived her 
objection to American superiority in cruisers of the 
largest class. The American concessions are equally 
striking. The United States abandons the claim to 
take out the whole allotted tonnage in 10,000-ton 
8-inch gun vessels, and, more striking still, assents, 
thanks to the conception of the “* yard-stick,’’ to the 
allocation to Great Britain of a total cruiser tonnage 
in excess of her own. Further, she abandons the hope, 
which President Hoover was known to hold dear, of 
securing parity on a basis which would permit a big 
reduction in her existing cruiser programme. 

The discussions, however, were not concerned 
solely with cruisers, but embraced every class of 
fighting ship. 

The life of battleships is to be lengthened—that is, 
the date of replacement is to be deferred—and it 
appears from American reports that both parties agree 
to effect a gradual reduction by not replacing certain 
units when they fall out. As a capital ship costs 
between £7,000,000 and £8,000,000, and involves 
correspondingly heavy operating costs, this will involve 
eventually substantial economies. 

Submarine fleets, it is said, will be reduced in the 
same way—by non-replacement of obsolescent units. 
Both Powers, of course, would welcome the total 
elimination of the submarine; but this depends on the 
attitude of other States. In destroyers both are pre- 
pared to accept a substantial cut; but no definite figure 
seems to have been fixed pending the Five-Power 
Conference. Absolute tonnage equality will, in any 
event, be preserved. 

Disappointment will be felt in some quarters that 
no greater immediate reduction is proposed ; but this, 
after all, is a first step; for a first step it is a long one; 
and there would be little chance of steering more 
drastic proposals through the shoals of the Five-Power 
Conference. 

Here we reach the crux of the problem. The agree- 
ment between Great Britain and the United States is 
provisional only. Whether it can be carried into effect 
depends on the results of the Five-Power Conference. 
The United States desires to see the Washington ratios 
applied to all classes of warships, and is specially 
interested in the relative cruiser strength of the 
Japanese fleet. The figures accepted by Great Britain 
depend to a still greater extent on the tonnage allotted 
to other Powers, especially to those capable of operat- 
ing in the Atlantic approaches. This, of course, is the 
main reason for leaving to the Five-Power Conference 
the small adjustments still to be effected. 

So far as Japan is concerned, it is unlikely that 
there will be any great difficulty. The Japanese 
Admiralty have always contended that the position of 
their country entitles her to a 70 per cent., instead of 
a 60 per cent., ratio in cruisers, and it is doubtful 
whether the United States will agree to this demand. 
On the other hand, Japan is strongly interested, both 
economically and politically, in a cessation of building 
competition, and the present Government is pledged 
to retrenchment. It is extremely unlikely that Japan 
would obstruct a general agreement. 
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Agreement with France and Italy may prove more 
difficult. The Italians will certainly claim parity with 
France. France as certainly will dispute the claim. 
Further, France is wedded to the principle of ‘‘global’’ 
tonnage; she desires a free hand in the composition of 
the total tonnage allotted to her, and the ships she 
chiefly desires to build are 10,000-ton cruisers, and 
submarines. There is clearly some danger of French 
demands in those classes which the British Admiralty 
might consider to necessitate a reconsideration of the 
figures provisionally accepted. 

Nor is that all. It may be doubted whether the 
French, or the Italians either, will bring to the Confer- 
ence a state of mind desirous of forwarding agreement 
on the basis of an Anglo-American proposition. The 
attitude of the French Press towards the naval con- 
versations has been suspicious, if not hostile. It is 
asked why these conversations should be put in a 
different category from the abortive Anglo-French 
negotiations which represented Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain’s great blunder of last year, and it is hinted that 
they are part of a plot to impose arbitrary limits on 
the fleets of other Powers, in the interests of Anglo- 
Saxon hegemony. Here we touch on a point of psycho- 
logy of fundamental importance. The idea of assured 
Anglo-American cordiality is the reverse of welcome 
to the Latin mind. It carries with it a vague note of 
menace. That is why M. Briand is so keen on the 
notion of a United States of Europe—as an alternative 
to the dreaded Anglo-Saxon solidarity. We should 
deceive ourselves, therefore, if we were to suppose 
that so good an internationalist as M. Briand will be 
anxious to forward a project of agreed limitation, of 
which the most obvious effect will be to cement Anglo- 
American friendship. Nor must we be surprised if 
a tendency is discernible at the Five-Power Conference 
to emulate Mr. Snowden’s recent triumph at The 
Hague. 

The success of the Five-Power Conference is 
therefore anything but a foregone conclusion. And 
formally, as we have said, everything that has been 
agreed to in the recent conversations is dependent on 
the success of the Conference. In reality, however, this 
is to understate the case. Even if the Five-Power 
Conference breaks down, the time and energy expended 
on the Anglo-American discussions will not, we may 
rest assured, prove to have been wasted. Now that 
each of the two great English-speaking peoples has 
been brought to an understanding and acceptance of 
the other’s point of view, it should be impossible for 
either to be manceuvred into appearing as a ‘“‘wrecker.”’ 
The parity issue can no longer be regarded as an element 
of friction in Anglo-American relations. A habit of 
consultation has been set up, and we are entitled to 
assume that, even in default of a formal agreement, the 
frank exchange of information and explanations will 
prevent the future naval programmes of the two 
countries from assuming a competitive aspect. Some- 
thing, after all, has been accomplished which is not 
at the mercy of the discussions in London in the third 
week of January. The menace of a naval race 
between the two English-speaking peoples has been 
finally removed; and the foundations of Anglo- 
American co-operation have already been truly laid. 
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GETTING INTO TURKEY 


AM writing now at Angora, which I am revisiting: 
after an interval of six years. I will not attempt to 
give my impressions of Angora here. They will occupy 

an article—perhaps several articles—in themselves, and I 
must reserve them for another occasion. I will simply say 
that the work which has been done, and is being 
done, in the new capital of Turkey is heroic. And, having 
said that, I will now venture, with all good will, to make 
a protest to my Turkish friends: ‘*‘ Why, when you are 
building such a splendid new house, do you leave the old 
dilapidated gateway unrepaired? ’? No one who enters. 
Turkey at present by road from Europe, as we did a few 
days ago, could get any inkling of what is being done at 
Angora. I myself have warm feelings for Turkey and the 
Turkish people, and I had flattered myself that I knew 
something about them. Nevertheless, my experiences in 
crossing the frontier from Bulgaria to Adrianople made me 
wonder for a moment whether my belief in Turkey was a 
delusion. Now that I have revisited Constantinople and 
Angora, I know that I was not under a delusion afiter all.. 
Here is a people rebuilding its house by an heroic act of 
faith and effort of will. And, of course, I respect and like 
the Turks for having forborne to dress their shop-window. 
At the same time, it seems fantastic to go to the opposite: 
extreme; and that is what the Turks have done. They 
have left the window in such a state that anyone who looks: 
in will feel inclined to move on elsewhere, without taking 
further steps to discover what is inside. In fact, by 
leaving their European frontier as it is, the Turks are 
doing themselves very much less than justice. It is in the 
hope that I may persuade them to show themselves in a 
truer light to the inquisitive European motorist that I am 
publishing the following faithful record of what happened’ 
on that frontier to me. 

‘* Also, gliickliche Reise, Herr Professor! Auf 
Wiedersehen,’”? said the Bulgarian frontier official at 
Svilengrad, as he bowed me down the steps of his office. 
I am sure he did not mean to be ironical, for, like his 
Roumanian, Hungarian, Austrian, German, and French 
colleagues, he had treated me with the utmost courtesy 
and consideration. Indeed, he had regaled me on choco- 
lates and cigarettes while rapidly and competently—speak- 
ing German or French with equal ease—he had put my 
papers in order. I stepped into the car, and we moved on 
into No Man’s Land... . 

My mind wandered back to my two previous entries 
into Turkey. The first time I had come by sea up the 
Dardanelles, and night had overtaken us in the Marmara, 
and I had waked up to find the ship at anchor off Seraglio 
Point and to see the domes and minarets of St. Sophia and 
Sultan Ahmed through my porthole. The second time, I 
had arrived by Orient express, and had been met at 
Sirkeji station by a party of Turkish friends. Both 
occasions were long ago—the second in April, 19238, during 
the peace conference of Lausanne; the first in 1921, just 
before the critical phase of the Greco-Turkish War in 
Anatolia. How pleasant to be entering Turkey again. For 
twenty-five days we had been travelling towards the 
Turkish frontier in a Ford car from London, and we had 
been saying to ourselves: *‘ When we reach Adrianople 
we shall really be in port. This is the last of the seven 
frontiers that we have to cross; and here, for the first 
time since leaving Austria, we shall again find ourselves 
in a country where we shall have some knowledge of the 
national language. We shall no longer be dependent on the 
good offices of casual speakers of German and French. 
Best of all, we like the Turks, and we have some reason. 
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to suppose that the Turks like us; and their faithfulness 
to their friends is proverbial. 

As these thoughts went through my head, I noticed 
that No Man’s Land here was very broad—broader than 
the range of a rifle (at the Hungarian-Roumanian frontier 
the space between the two posts had been not more than 
two or three hundred yards), Then my eye caught a 
glimpse of an eagle devouring the carcase of a buffalo by 
the side of the road; and then—there we were. .. . 

We drew up alongside the Turkish post, and half a 
dozen men sauntered out of the door. That lean fellow, 
with a red hat like an English staff-officer’s and a tunic 
the colour of a foot-guard’s great-coat, must be a police- 
man. And what is that old boy in mufti (shirtsleeves and 
slippers), with a close-cropped head? He looks like a 
Turkish version of a French concierge, but he seems to be 
in command. Can he really be the ‘* opposite number ”’ 
of my Bulgarian friend to whom I said good-bye just now? 
Anyway, we will soon find out. And I greeted them in 
Turkish (what a pleasure to speak Turkish again !), and 
presented our passports, and pointed out the Turkish 
visas. Quietly the old man waved the passports aside. 
** To-day the Giimriik (Commercium, Douane) is closed 
because it is Friday; to-morrow it is closed because it is 
the Féte-Day of the Republic; go back and sit in Bulgaria 
and come again on Sunday! ”’ Here was a bolt from the 
blue—for the possibility of the Custom-house being closed, 
even for one day, had simply never occurred to me. After 
all, on the railway, a few hundred yards away to the right, 
across the Maritsa, two international trains each way were 
let through daily, whatever festival any of the countries 
on the line might be celebrating. And here was I, on the 
only road on which it was possible for wheels that did not 
run on rails to enter Turkey from Europe. Was it really 
conceivable that all traffic on this road should be suspended 
for two whole days? I handed the old man the laissez- 
passer which the Turkish Ambassador in London had been 
good enough to give me before I started. ‘‘ Read this,”’ 
I said. ‘* Surely, on the strength of this, you can let me 
through as far as Adrianople?’ Slowly, with deep 
breaths between each word, the old man spelt out the 
half-dozen lines of typescript in ‘* the Turkish Alphabet ” 
(i.e., in Latin characters). His attention was caught by 
the statement that the letter was only valid for three 
months, and he searched for the date. ‘* Well, a month 
and a half has gone,” he observed, as though the poor 
letter had already forfeited half its value. ‘* Well, you 
ean go back to Bulgaria. It is only three days.’’ (And to 
him three days were as nothing.) ‘* But I can’t go back 
to Bulgaria. I have just taken my clearance from there.”’ 
** Well, you can sit here then,” and he pointed to the 
strip of ground between the road and the Maritsa. I wish 
I could describe that ground. What was not bare lime- 
stone scour was gravel dotted with thorn-bushes; there 
was neither house nor field nor meat nor drink; and a 
fierce sun was baking it all. (Yet why should we not sit 
there for three days? Look at those Turkish muhajirs— 
emigrants, refugees—from Bulgaria. They are sitting there 
now with their ox-carts and their buffaloes and their chil- 
dren and their wives. Heaven knows how long they have 
been sitting there already, or how much longer they will 
have to stay.) ** Won’t you telephone to the Great 
Giimriik at Qaragach and tell them that we have a letter 
from the Ambassador in London and ask them for instruc- 
tions? *’? ‘* Telefon bozuldu ” (‘* The telephone has gone 
to pot’). ‘* Then won’t you give us a policeman and 
let us drive in to Qaragach and get the Customs examina- 
tion done there?”? ‘* The Great Gimriik at Qaragach is 
also shut.” ‘* But it can’t be shut all day, because there 
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will be these two trains coming through each way. Won’t 
you let us drive there and wait till the Customs officials deal 
with the next train, and then they could deal with our 
car too? ”’ ** Olmaz (it can’t be done). The Great 
Giimriik, too, is shut ’’—and this when, as we knew, our 
friend who was passing through Adrianople by train to join 
us at Constantinople, would be having her luggage examined 
there in an hour or two. But ‘* Olmaz,’? and that was 
that. 

I tried another tack. ‘* We can’t go back and sit in 
Bulgaria, and we don’t want to sit here. If we have to 
sit anywhere, we want to sit in Adrianople. Won’t ‘you 
seal our big baggage (a fitted trunk at the back of the 
car)? With our little things we can manage.’ ‘* Yes, 
we will seal the trunk, but if you want to go on to 
Adrianople to-day, you must leave all the other things with 
us here.” ** What, our sponges? *? ‘* All.”? ‘* And these 
road-maps and the broken-backed Baedeker? ” “ All.” 
** And this portfolio with the papers about the car? ”’ 
** All, all must stay behind. Why,’’ the old man added 
with gusto, “* three German cars came through not long 
ago, and we kept all their things here for three days; and 
they had a cinematograph camera with them, and we 
have not given that back yet! ’”? No help for it. For the 
first time since we have been on the road, we must be 
parted even from our sponges, and must enter Turkey 
almost as naked as the new-born babe enters this world. 
With infinite labour we collected all the odds and ends and 
piled them by the roadside; we burrowed under the seat 
and added the Magyar-English dictionary and the burst 
inner tube to the heap. With infinite gravity the six 
Turkish officials transferred the heap to a little room, 
turned the lock, gave me the key to keep, put sealing-wax 
over the door, stuck paper on the sealing-wax, and invited 
me to write my signature over the paper. They were at 
pains to demonstrate that there was no intention to steal, 
though the regulations must be observed. 

At last it was done, and the old man tried to comfort 


me. ‘** Now,” he said, ** you are ser best (your own 
master). You can go anywhere you will. You can go 


to Constantinople if you like.’’ (And, after all, he himself 
could have travelled quite comfortably without sponge or 
toothbrush for days and days.) And now we were rolling 
along the dozen miles of road between the frontier post 
and Adrianople city. (How well we were to know that 
stretch of road before we had finished with the Turkish 
Customs. At this season, it must be one of the hottest and 
driest and most desolate roads in the world.) At last, 
round the bare shoulder of the limestone hill on the left, 
the minarets and dome of the Selimieh Mosque appeared— 
the Selimieh, the chef d’ceuvre of Sinan, the architect of 
Suleyman the Magnificent. Twice I had caught a distant 
glimpse of those minarets from the train, and ever since I 
had longed to see the Selimieh from near at hand; and 
now, here it rose up before my eyes. But, alas! I had 
no thought now for the Selimieh, for mundane matters 
preoccupied my mind. I had to rescue our baggage. Let 
us take our laissez-passer to the highest authorities here, 
and no doubt they will put things right. 

We drove straight to the Konak, and from the Konak 
to the central police station, and the two senior police 
officials retired into another room in order to wrestle with 
** the Turkish Alphabet ” in privacy. At last the letter 
was read and a policeman came out to us. ‘* The luggage 
will come,”’ he said; ** meanwhile, follow me to the hotel 
and take your ease.’ So we followed him to the hotel— 
a pleasant place in the style of Madame Brott’s at Brusa— 
and waited. Afternoon came, and we presented our’elves 
at the police-station again. Had the luggage com?’ No, 
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but they would give us a paper, duly signed and 
stamped, and a policeman to present it, and we 
could go with him in the car and fetch the luggage 
ourselves. So off we went, along the sun-baked road, in 
the fiercest heat of the day; but this journey also was in 
vain; for the chit from the Polis Mudiriet at Adrianople 
made no more impression on the old man in shirt-sleeves 
than the Ambassador’s letter. ‘* The police are one thing, 
the Customs another. We will give you your things when 
you come again on Sunday. They will be quite safe till 
then.”’ . . 

Next morning we found ourselves (one degree more 
unkempt than on the previous day) applying at the 
Adrianople Polis Mudiriet for our passes to Constantinople 
(the London visa only takes one to the frontier). ‘* I shall 
need two photographs of each person,” the officiatiag 
policeman said. ‘* We have a good supply of photographs 
with us, but they are in our luggage, which is, as you 
know, at the frontier. Mayn’t we bring you the photo- 
graphs later in the day, when the luggage is recovered? ”° 
**Olmaz. I shan’t be here later; and, besides, without 
photographs you may not drive again from Adrianople 
to the frontier.” So we had to be photographed all over 
again at Adrianople in order to recover possession of the 
photographs that we had carefully prepared for this 
occasion. 

Finally, the luggage was recovered for us by a firm 
of local commission agents, whose business consists in doing 
for you all kinds of things which in other countries as a 
matter of course you can do for yourself. Our commission 
agents caused Customs officials to work for us on the 
Féte-Day of the Republic at the Little Giimriik on the 
frontier. When the luggage was examined (and every 
piece was conscientiously searched), nothing dutiable was 
found. A more serious business was the car; for Turkey, 
alone among European countries, still refuses to have any- 
thing to do with the international “‘ carnet,’’ or even with 
a national *‘ triptych.’? The duty has to be deposited in 
full, at the moment of entry, on the spot. 

The following figures speak for themselves. In order 
to take the car into Turkey, we had to deposit the equiva- 
lent of more than £70 sterling at that odd little Custon:s 
house on the Turkish frontier. In order to travel freely 
through all the other countries of Europe, we had only 
had to make a single deposit of £50 sterling with the 
Automobile Association in London. Again, at the Turkish 
frontier it cost us £7 sterling in commission, and in over- 
time-payment to the Customs officials for working on a 
dies non, to clear our car and luggage. At the previous 
six frontiers it had cost us nothing. Finally, our two 
additional journeys to and fro between Adrianople and 
the frontier ticked up on the speedometer to a total of 
fifty miles. . 

So this was my third entry into Turkey! Next day, as 
the minarets of the Selimieh (now grown hateful to my 
eyes) disappeared at last from sight, I remembered a mot 
that had been made about the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria after the suppression of the Revolution of 1848. 
‘* The same treatment that he meted out to his enemies 
as a punishment he conferred on his friends as a reward.”’ 

Of course this is a trivial affair, and the annoyance 
quickly passes. Already, in three days’ retrospect, the 
Giimriik of Adrianople seems just a joke, instead of being 
the last straw that threatened to break our backs at the 
end of a rather laborious journey. Moreover, one 
remembers how charming the old man in shirt-sleeves was 
when he was playing with his grandchild, and how obliging 
the young policeman was when, on the return journey 
along the baking road, we had a hitch with the engine. 
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(The young policeman had driven an old Ford in his time, 
and was quite a help in attending to a new one.) Yes, for 
good as well as for evil, the Turks are Turks still, but, 
by the same token, Turkey is still Turkey. 

The other side of the picture cannot be dealt with 
here. There is far too much to be said on the other side. 
Of the kindness of Turkish friends, when at last I got. 
through to them—of the changes and improvements in all 
aspects of life—above all, of the sense of determination 
and effort. Of these I will speak later in another article. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


THE CHILDREN 
GREEN 


‘“ There was a rustling, that seemed like a bustling. 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 

Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering. . .” 
BROWNING. 


ON THE 


HE ghost of Captain Coram, wandering for three 

years in the deserted gardens where once played his: 

foundlings, was laid to rest without a doubt—if only 
temporarily—on a morning early in August this year, when 
his gardens became again filled with children. The passer- 
by, peering through the iron gates, saw the great expanse of 
green alive with hundreds of children of all ages, darting 
about with games and toys, or lying under the trees, or 
digging in a large sand pit, all occupying themselves with 
the complete absorption of youth, their shouts and laughter 
melting away into the atmosphere of this vast and lovely 
playground. An occasional grown-up appeared, and it was. 
clear that this happy crowd was part of some large scheme. 

When the Foundling Site came definitely into Lord 
Rothermere’s possession last spring, he agreed to lend it for 
the months of August and September to a committee of 
voluntary organizations for child welfare. Among the 
societies represented on this Committee are the Day Nur- 
series, the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, the Union 
of Girls’ Schools for Social Service, the National Associa- 
tions of Boys’ Clubs and National Council of Girls’ Clubs, 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, and last but not least the 
Children’s Play Centres, with their Chairman, Mrs. G. M. 
Trevelyan, as Chairman of this joint Committee. Miss 
Hawtrey undertook the heavy secretarial work, and the 
London Society who have been co-operating, have lent their 
rooms for committee meetings. 

The Hospital buildings were already demolished with 
the exception of the infirmary, laundry, and swimming 
bath, at the far end of the ground, and a line of old porters’ 
lodges along the walls on either side of the entrance gates. 
Two large gaps had been made in these lodges and walls 
as a first step in the road development necessary for the 
scheme of flats which were about to be erected when Lord 
Rothermere’s intervention saved the garden for the time 
being from the builders. Running into the garden at right 
angles to the lodges are the pair of long, eighteenth-cen- 
tury colonnades in which the foundlings of old made ropes 
for sale: shabby, graceful, of a warm yellow colour, these 
cloister-like arcades impart an air of maturity and 
elegance to the scene, and are an admirable retreat from 
sun and rain. Last month they were used by the quieter 
elements of the Children’s Holiday Play Centre. 

The joint Committee began its work quickly. Water 
and gas were put into the old laundry, the old supply 
having been cut off long since, the old foundations were 
filled in and gravelled over, and the garden was mapped 
out into definite areas and roped off for the various 
organizations. 
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By far the largest area in the garden, extending from 
the entrance gates to the middle of the garden, and includ- 
ing the whole length of both arcades, was given to the 
Holiday Play Centre organized by Mrs. Trevelyan. Special 
notices were sent out shortly before the holidays to all 
schools within a radius of one mile from the garden. Two 
daily sessions were arranged, mornings from ten to twelve, 
and afternoons from two to seven, or two to four if children 
wished to go home to tea, but mothers became so en- 
thusiastic that many preferred to bring tea to their children 
in the garden. The response of the children was from the 
first magnificent and during the first fine day over five 
thousand were admitted. 

A rope down the centre divided the girls’ and infants’ 
from the boys’ playgrounds. The infants’ playground was 
the sandpit, filled with golden sand from the East Coast 
and packed with youngsters waving buckets and spades. 
The seniors played games on the green or amused them- 
selves more quietly in the colonnades; there rows of tables 
were set out with all kinds of games that pleased the eye 
and fingers, chalks, raffia work in gay colours, paints, wool 
and canvas for stitching, jolly paper games, all left to be 
chosen at will, and each table full of enthusiasts. This 
large section was looked after by a member of the Play 
Centres with five voluntary assistants whose supervision 
was of the lightest, as games in which all can join, and not 
lessons, are the object of the Play Centres. 

On the other side, the boys’ section was run in the 
same way, with sports and games both active and sedentary, 
a handful of undergraduates on holiday presiding over the 
several hundred boys. 

Sma]] bands of youngsters in paper caps patrolled the 
garden, picked up loose paper, and kept the place tidy, 
and tidy it truly was. 

Beyond the circle of the Play Centre, at the far end 
of the garden, a special toddlers’ holiday camp had been 
organized and equipped by the St. Leonard’s Girls’ School, 
and St. Andrew’s, Holborn, with help from the L.C.C., 
and occupied the old laundry and infirmary. The neigh- 
bouring schools were visited and a selection made of deli- 
cate children who could not be sent away to the country 
and of children from specially crowded homes. Their ages 
ranged from three to seven, and a roll of two hundred was 
formed. The London County Council lent tables and chairs 
from their Infants’ departments, and these were set out 
under the trees with puzzles, coloured paper for cutting 
out, plasticine, and other pastimes, and were surrounded 
by jolly infants in brightly coloured overalls, the whole 
making a delightful scene. They also had their sandpit. 
These toddlers remained in the garden the whole day, 
parents bringing them at ten and fetching them at four, 
and at midday all were put to bed, some indoors and some 
in the open air; each was provided with a coloured overall, 
a toothbrush, and a towel; meals were supplied, consisting 
of a cup of milk in the morning and midday dinner; the 
parents paid a small sum for these meals whenever able to 
do so. The children were taught to look after themselves, 
they set their own tables and washed and brushed them- 
selves before their meals. Twenty-six voluntary workers 
were in control, and a doctor and a trained nurse gave their 
services. Parents were allowed into this section and sat 
under the trees, enjoying the rest. Later in the evening 
Seouts and Guides had their turn of the grounds. 

Now that term has begun the children and the furni- 
ture have returned to their schools, but the Play Centre and 
Toddlers’ Camp are open after school hours, the former 
playing games from five to seven and the latter opening 
at four for tea. 

Meanwhile the boys and girls from St. Andrew’s School, 
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Holborn, are housed in the garden while their school is 
revuilding, and are relishing their good fortune. 

Lord Rothermere has shown the greatest sympathy and 
interest in all this work. 

In this part of London, open spaces are less available 
than any North of the river, and the work of the Toddlers’ 
Centre in drawing upon a wide area for its delicate youth, 
for taking them into the open air all day, and imparting 
to them through every sense how to live, has made an 
admirable chapter in the history of this Children’s Green. 

CHARLOTTE BonHaM-CaRTER. 


FRUITS OF LEGAL BARBARISM 


I. 
a F I am to defend, or rather explain, myself,’’ 
exclaimed the Conservative ex-Prime Minister 
Cantilupe, in Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s ‘* A Modern 


Symposium,” ** I can only do so by explaining my preju- 
dices.”’ Part of the purpose of this article is to explain 
prejudices ; the other part of its purpose is to prepare the 
way towards a new method of considering a problem which 
hitherto almost no one has endeavoured to consider dis- 
passionately. 

First of all, let us understand what is the English law 
in regard to abortion, hastily drawn up and summarily 
debated in a manner typical of the self-conscious attitude 
towards sex of the period. Abortion is forbidden in Eng- 
land under the ‘* Offences against the Persons Act, 1861.” 
The Act begins with a clause that tolls like a bell, ‘* Who- 
soever shall commit murder shall suffer death as a Felon.”’ 
It proceeds to lay down grades of punishment for various 
offences, for ‘* impeding a Person endeavouring to save 
himself from Shipwreck ”’; for ‘* Sodomy ”’; for ** placing 
Wood on a Railway Line with intent to endanger Pas- 
sengers *’; for ‘* obstructing or insulting a Clergyman in 
Discharge of his Duties.”” Then punishment is laid down 
for those who attempt to commit abortion upon themselves 
or upon others, and for ‘* Every Woman being with child, 
who, with Intent to procure her own miscarriage, shall 
unlawfully administer to herself any poison or other 
noxious Thing.’’ These persons, the Act says, “ shall be 
guilty of a Felony and being convicted thereof shall be 
liable, at the discretion of the Court, to be kept in Penal 
Servitude for Life or for any term not less than Three 
Years—or to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding Two 
Years, with or without Hard Labour, and with or without 
Solitary Confinement.’’ A deal of latitude is allowed in 
the administration of punishment under this clause; but on 
that account the law is not beyond criticism—it is a ** bogey 
man” clause. Clearly its intention is to stamp out 
abortion by severely punishing all those who seek abortion 
on their own behalf or on behalf of others, and all those 
who (successfully or unsuccessfully, with or without 
medical qualifications) procure abortions upon other 
grounds than severe physical disability. 

The effects of such a law, in all their underground 
intrieacies, are not easy to trace. Many find it difficult 
to imagine that since wilful miscarriages seem to play no 
part in the lives of those with whom they mix, such things 
may play a part in the lives of others. A poor woman, 
carrying an unwanted child, will wittingly or ignorantly 
expose herself to all manner of dangers in order to be rid 
of her burden. She may try to bring an abortion upon 
herself by swallowing washing soda; by swallowing soup 
made out of boiled copper coins; by taking ground glass; 
by swallowing packets of female pills and of a drug known 
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as ** Pennyroyal.’? She may scald her inside with hot 
douches ; she may tear her womb, or poison her body, with 
unsterilized knitting needles, meat skewers, or crochet 
hooks. There are few family practitioners who are not 
familiar with these means of bringing on miscarriages and 
with the disasters and states of mind which accompany 
mistakes and failures; and these methods may be varied 
with blunt attempts to destroy the child by violent exer- 
cise, such as jumping on to the table, out of the window, or 
off bicycles. In nearly every village, in every city, there 
are traditions that abortion can be brought off in one way 
or another. Often, of course, some method works. But 
the acts are accompanied by worry, shame, fear, black- 
mail, septic peritonitis—and by a whole host of undesir- 
able traders and practising quacks—persons fitted to do 
no kind of work, and who have been granted by society 
an opportunity to fulfil a demand which hypocrisy refuses 
to admit exists. 

No one, in particular, is responsible for the ignorance 
under which this law was devised. There remain, however, 
the fact that the law is still unrevised and the fact that 
no one seems desirous of revising it. This state of affairs 
is due to the persistence of prejudices, differing in form, 
perhaps, from the prejudices under which the 1861 law was 
made, but still very powerful. At the least we regard 
abortion as an unpleasant, impolite topic, as a factor in 
social life that is better ignored than analyzed. Not even 
the American Survey “‘ Middletown ’? or Mr. H. A. Mess’s 
‘* Tyneside ’”? mentions abortion. There is a tacit assump- 
tion that those who draw attention to such a subject do so 
on account of some mysterious, irrepressible, reprehensible 
quality in themselves—not on account of charity. And 
there is also a tacit assumption that the way to achieve 
reform in sex matters is to forbid open discussion and to 
rely upon everything turning out well eventually as a result 
of trial and error in an atmosphere of laissez-faire. 


Il. 


Fas est et ab hoste doceri. In a matter so beset with 
prejudice it is possible that we may have a lesson to learn 
from the free experimentation of Soviet Russia. Certainly 
the arrangements described by Dr. Gens, in a paper read 
last week in London at the Conference of the World League 
for Sexual Reform, deserve the serious attention of intelli- 
gent men and women. In Soviet Russia, according to 
Dr. Gens, abortion is legal. A woman can, after under- 
going certain preliminary examinations, obtain the neces- 
sary simple operation (1) only at a State Hospital; (2) 
only by the action of a qualified doctor, and (3) only before 
three months have elapsed since her pregnancy. This law 
has not been framed in order to encourage abortion. On 
the contrary, it is the policy of the Soviet Government to 
discourage abortion. The law aims at breeding in the 
people a more rational attitude towards marital problems 
and at emphasizing the aid which medical knowledge and 
skill ean bring women who are freed from superstition and 
ignorance. It also aims at estimating the demand for 
abortion and at keeping within the contro] of expert advice 
all matters relating to sexual development. It, therefore, 
has corollary laws which deprive midwives who attempt 
abortion of their practices, and which declare that any 
doctor in Russia who procures abortion for remuneration 
can be criminally prosecuted before the People’s Court. 
It is noteworthy that there is no punishment directed 
against women who seek abortion, as is the case here and in 
other countries. 

The Soviet Government, however, does not rest con- 
tent with these provisions of the criminal law. It sets out 
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to discourage abortion by all the resources of propaganda 
including the cinematograph. 

Birth-Control workers in 
they cannot get their instruction understood by 
means of word of mouth. This is natural. Talk about 
sex is confusing and exciting; it suffers from lack of 
vocabulary; so do ignorant people; they cannot make 
visual adjustments to word images of the insides of their 
body. These difficulties the Russians are attempting 
to get over by means of official films. An example of one 
of their films, sensationally termed by the Darty Mar the 
** Mystery Film,’ was shown in private in London last 
week. 

The significance of the film, which was dull matter 
apart from its intense value and interest as instruction, was 
the vividness and the simplicity of the animated diagrams. 
The film told the simple story of a woman who sought a 
quack remedy for an unwanted baby and as a result had 
her womb penetrated through the carelessness of a char- 
latan. The photographs were partly photographs of real 
human beings, partly carefully constructed diagrams 
illustrating the internal machinery of isolated parts of the 
body during sex function, the development of a child in 
the womb, and the danger of carelessness on the part of 
an abortionist. The remainder of the film was taken up 
with advocacy of the pleasures of bringing up a family. 
Nothing could have been more wholesome, less sensational, 
or more lucidly instructive except, perhaps, a more up-to- 
date film. Yet it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
Ministry of Health and the Film Censorship are even less 
alive to the need to explore the social value of this kind 
of propaganda than are Dairy Matz reporters who at least 
consider the existence of such a film a matter of sensational 
interest to their readers. 

These arrangements breathe a very different spirit 
from those of our English law. It is easy, of course, to 
misrepresent and execrate them; still easier, perhaps, to 
ignore them. But it would be wiser to consider dispas- 
sionately whether we might not with advantage bring 
something of this spirit into our own arrangements. 


R. G. Ranpatt. 


England complain that 


MENS CONSCIA RECTA 


ROLLING a critical eye 

Over the Government benches, 
Vainly I seek to desery 

One who turns scarlet, or blenches, 


Conscious of some indiscretion that makes him the best 
Mark for a jest. 


Ramsay, whose mission divine 
Awes both himself and beholders, 
Hardly has leisure to dine, 
Bearing the world on his shoulders. 
Even to fleer at his flights brings one under a clause 
Of the blasphemy laws. 


’ 


Popular passions to shock 
Writes down the jester a noodle. 
How should I venture to mock 
Snowden, the bringer of boodle? 
What is the use of suggesting his methods were rash, 
Since he collared the cash? 


Kirkwood and Maxton may fret; 
Ministers bask in their glories. 
Arthur’s the Liberals’ pet; 
Thomas, the toast of the Tories; 
Lansbury, rebel no longer, wins golden remarks 
From bathers in parks. 
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Each ministerial head 
Shines with a halo that dazes. 
** Woe unto you,”’ it was said, 
** When all men shall chorus your praises ”’— 
Yet can praise be unlucky when Ministers frankly admit 
They deserve every bit? 
MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


Sir,—All lovers of the principle of universal toleration 
for every kind of religious or non-religious opinions for all 
classes and for all countries can have no difficulty in joining 
with our Catholic fellow-subjects in these merry-makings 
over the Act of 1829 that made them free of all, or nearly 
all, the privileges of complete citizenship. 

It is somewhat uncertain whether a Roman Catholic 
(otherwise qualified) is a fit or proper person to keep the 


King’s conscience as Lord High Chancellor, and it is 
quite certain that were the King of Great Britain and 


Ireland to ‘‘ go over to Rome,”’ though left free to do so, if 
so minded, he would sacrifice his throne on the way. 
With 


these, and one or two trifling exceptions, the 

emancipation of 1829 was complete, and we_ rejoice 
accordingly. 

The time is, however, opportune for making the 


foundations of this principal of universal religious tolera- 
tion even surer than it is. 

I suppose no Roman Catholic will deny that since 1829 
progress has been made in England and Scotland in this 
matter of toleration. But on which side? 

Suppose in 1829 there had not been a single Protestant 
member of Parliament for an English constituency, and not 
a single Protestant Peer entitled to vote in the House of 
Lords, and that there had been a huge overwhelming 
Catholic vote in the country, would there have been any 
chance of a Protestant Emancipation Act? We all know 
there would not. 

But are we all quite sure in 1929 that never again will 
there be any need for another Act of Emancipation? Are 
we certain that the tyranny of majorities is over for good 
and all? 

How would a Roman Catholic or an Agnostic feel were 
Jix (now a Viscount) restored to power by a popular vote 
of Protestants, No Popery men, and by Fundamentalists? 
How would Orthodox Nonconformists and Christian Scien- 
tists feel, suppose the President of the British Association 
had the support of a great crowd behind him demanding, 
in the interests of the human intellect and scientific reason, 
that supernatural religion in all its forms should be 
suppressed as injurious to the race? 

As there seems to be a chance for this world going 
along for a few more millions of years, is this not a good 
time to ask for a Concordat, and demand from all parties— 
Catholic, Protestant, Agnostic, &c.—guarantees of mutual 
toleration. 

The rights of parents to instil into the minds of their 
babies their own religious opinion, however ill-considered 
and historically absurd. Is this a universal right, extend- 
ing everywhere, or does it only refer to such variations of 
the Christian faith as may from time to time be included 
in a schedule of tolerated beliefs to be signed by leading 
theologians?—Yours, &c., 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THE ABSURDITY OF NAKEDNESS 


Srr,—In Mrs. Strachey’s article on ‘‘ Prudery and Naked- 
ness ’’ she says that the idea of a naked world ‘‘ remains 
quite absurdly grotesque,’’ and declares that this grotesque- 
ness will prove a deadly enemy to ‘‘Gymnosophy.”’ It 
seems to me very much more probable that nakedness would 
prove the deadly enemy of grotesqueness. I have often sat 
‘solitary in a state of nature at a desk,’’ an act which 
Mrs. Strachey says ‘‘ provokes a smile.’’ It did at first 
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provoke me to a smile, but the cause was the typewriter and 
the desk, not I. There is no more mordant comment upon 
the grotesqueness of modern life than the pleasantness, 
simplicity, and efficiency of the human body when it is not 
dressed to match the towns and houses in which it lives 
and the machinery and furniture with which it is sur- 
rounded. (I should perhaps have added to the description 
of myself at the typewriter that there was a very ludicrous 
contrivance made out of tortoiseshell and glass perched upon 
the bridge of my naked nose and supported by my naked 
ears.) 

But Mrs. Strachey finds a solitary naked person less 
grotesque than a group: a bank, an office or a railway 
station with unclothed staffs appear to her almost insuper- 
ably comic. If all the porters and other officials at King’s 
Cross took to gymnosophy with a will, a few people—there 
are always some who never see anything clearly until it is 
in the wrong setting—might laugh in embarrassment and 
surprise at the nakedness of the porters, but the majority 
would laugh, rather hysterically and tearfully perhaps, at 
the station. But I admit one point of ludicrousness—all the 
little satchels and bags and pockets that would be strung 
and strapped and buckled about the forms of the porters. 
How else could they keep their tips and their time-tables, 
their handkerchiefs, letters, cigarettes, bills, keys, football 
coupons, penknives, tooth-picks, pencils, matches, and 
copies of the SporTING Times found in deserted compart- 
ments? Masculine clothing is foolish and ugly, but it does 
hang a curtain over an otherwise very untidy cupboard, and 
if porters must continue to port, we could scarcely expect 
them to dispense with any of the objects mentioned. 

And at the same time it would be troublesome and per- 
haps impossible to remake our railways and banks, or to 
fashion in any way not grotesque in which seven million 
people could live together on a hundred square miles or so. 
We must, if we wish to become a naked nation, learn to 
ignore the absurd contrasts we create. I cannot for ever 
be laughing at my typewriter, nor—to my great regret—can 
I do without it. But we could never learn to ignore dirt, 
and the protection which clothes give against the dirt of 
modern towns is great. We may—if we are rich enough— 
possess more than one garment, but even the millionaire 
is limited to one skin, and though the millionaire can afford 
a Turkish bath every day he has to stay inside his skin 
throughout the process, which may make the Turkish bath 
tiresome or impracticable. In London as it is now we 
should need to spend probably three or four times as long 
washing our naked selves as we do washing our clothed 
selves, and the effective cleansing of the human body is a 
tedious and difficult thing. Indeed, we must suppose that 
the Creator cannot have foreseen the activities of the 
chimneys of Lots Road Power Station, or He would surely 
have made our First Parents with a covering of American 
cloth in a dark pattern. 

There is only one way to keep clean though nude—to go 
out into the wilds of the country, to live away from ,one’s 
fellow-men and all the dirt-engendering amenities of civiliza- 
tion. If one prefers to live in huge and complicated com- 
munities, with books, pictures, gas stoves, music, intellectual 
companionship, and caviar, then there is nothing for it. 
One must either go clothed or go dirty—and one will no 
doubt frequently go both.—Yours, &c., 

LyN LL. IRVINE. 


Sir,—It is a pity that Mrs. Ray Strachey, in the course 
of her otherwise discerning remarks on this subject, should 
have assumed in the manner of so many unenlightened 
critics that the modern gymnosophist wants to see unclothed 
staffs in the banks, offices, and railway stations. In prac- 
tice, and leaving aside the occasional crank who, having 
reacted too strongly to the over-rigid concealment morality, 
sometimes cherishes these visions of an all-naked Utopia, he 
would generally be quite satisfied if he could persuade the 
world that the real purpose of clothes for all physically 
normal people is warmth, convenience, and decoration 
rather than concealment. He feels that if he could win 
tolerance for this point of view it would constitute a first 
and very important step on the way to a re-orientation of 
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thought and the emergence of a new standard of values 
regarding some vitally important matters that is much 


needed.—Yours, &c., A MEMBER OF THE 


NATURALIST CAMP ASSOCIATION. 
BM/BHWC, London, W.C.1. 


THE FARMER, ACCOUNTS, AND 
THE INCOME-TAX 


Sir,—I am afraid that Mr. Garratt’s attempt in your 
current issue to justify the agricultural distaste for book- 
keeping on rational grounds does not carry conviction. It 
is not true that the farmer suffers from special disabilities 
in his dealings with the Inland Revenue authorities. On 
the contrary, no taxpayer is treated with such sympathetic 
consideration, as a cursory inspection of the Income Tax 
Acts makes abundantly clear. 

Presuming that the farmer is wise enough to have 
prepared annual accounts, there are several courses he may 
adopt. 

If he has been assessed on the annual value of his farm 
under Schedule B, he may claim for any year under Rule 6 
of that Schedule to reduce his assessment to his actual 
profits—that is, to nothing, if a loss has been incurred and 
he can produce accounts to prove it. 

Alternatively, the farmer may by proper notice elect for 
any year to be assessed under Schedule D on the previous 
year’s profits. If he chooses to continue on this basis he 
can set off any losses he sustains against profits for the 
following six years, a concession of which Mr. Garratt 
seems to be unaware. 

The farmer, in fact, gains both on the swings and the 
roundabouts. If the past year was a good one, he chooses 
to be assessed for the current year on the annual value 
under Schedule B. If it was a bad one, he can elect to be 
assessed under Schedule D on the previous year’s profit or 
loss. What ordinary trader enjoys such privileges? 

One is forced, then, to the conclusion that the farmer 
does not keep books either because he is ignorant of the 
advantages or too lazy to benefit from them. There are, of 
course, certain difficulties in connection with the valuation 
of farm stock, but there is no shadow of doubt that the 
financial benefits far outweigh them, whether one considers 
the potential saving of income tax or the other obvious 
advantages to be derived from accurately prepared accounts. 
—Yours, &c., 

18, Willoughby Road, 

Hampstead, N.W.3. 


DENIS HELLYAR. 


Simr,—Your contributor Mr. G. T. Garratt says, *“‘A 
farmer who wishes to put in his year’s accounts (for income 
tax purposes) must have an independent valuation made 
each Michaelmas.’’ This is not necessary. A cheaper, 
simpler, and more accurate method is for the farmer to 
value his hay, straw, and each class of live stock at the 
same figure each year so that the value varies only with the 
quantity and number. Stock sold and bought comes into 
the account in the ordinary way, and the result shows the 
realized profit or loss. Paper profits or losses are not 
shown. The errors inevitably involved in estimating are 
almost entirely eliminated. The only disadvantage of the 
method is that, while it shows the financial result of the 
year’s working, it does not give the market value of the 
stock on the farm. But this is not needed for income tax 
purposes.—Yours, &c., 

ERNEST PARKE. 

Kineton, Warwick. 

September 17th, 1929. 


THE FORTHCOMING LICENSING 
COMMISSION 


S1rr,—I have read with interest the article in your last 
issue criticizing the forthcoming Licensing Commission. I 
would venture, with deference, to put a point of view which 
may not have occurred to the writer. As he truly states, 
the drink ‘‘ problem ’’ in essence is the principle of recon- 
ciling a number of considerations that are different in kind. 
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So far as the facts are concerned, they are surely known 
to all, and have been clearly established in the many 
inquiries which have taken place in the past. 

The question for the Commission is to try to arrive at 
a solution of the problem, and, if this be so, it is surely 
all to the good that all parties concerned should be repre- 
sented on the Commission, and should be asked to endeavour 
to formulate a scheme which would be not only more or 
less satisfactory to themselves or the interests they repre- 
sent, but also to Parliament as representing the nation, who 
are, of course, primarily concerned. Possibly, as the writer 
of the article states, the minds of some of the members may 
already be made up, but one ventures to hope that even so 
they would be prepared to look at the matter from the 
national point of view rather than that of any particular 
interest, and be prepared to make such concessions as may 
be necessary to arrive at an agreed report. 

Experience of inquiries which have taken place in the 
past with reference to vexed questions like this would not 
lead one to expect that the verdict of a small Commission 
such as is suggested in the last paragraph of the article 
in question would be acceptable either to the Trade, Temper- 
ance Party, or to anybody else, and such a report would 
inevitably be the target of fierce criticism by interested 
parties, and in the result satisfy nobody. The work of the 
Commission is not so much one of inquiry, but of finding 
a solution of this very difficult question. Perhaps Mr. 
Clynes and his advisers are more likely, in the result, to 
be moving on right lines than your contributor would seem 
to suppose.—Yours, &c., 


HERBERT S. SYRETT. 
2, John Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
September 17th, 1929. 


COWPER AND LADY AUSTEN 


By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


T happened, of course, many years ago, but there must 
have been something remarkable about the meeting 
since people still like to bring it before their eyes. An 
elderly gentleman was looking out of his window in a 
village street in the summer of 1781 when he saw two 
ladies go into a draper’s shop opposite. The look of one 
of them interested him very much, and he seems to have 
said so, for soon a meeting was arranged. 
A quiet and solitary life that must have been, in which 
a gentleman stood in the morning looking out of the win- 
dow ; in which the sight of an attractive face was an event. 
Yet perhaps it was an event partly because it revived some 
half-forgotten but still pungent memories. For Cowper 
had not always looked at the world from the windows of a 
house in a village street. Time was when the sight of 
ladies of fashion had been familiar enough. In his younger 
days he had been very foolish. He had flirted and giggled ; 
he had gone smartly dressed to Vauxhall and Marylebone 
Gardens. He had taken his work at the Law Courts with 
a levity-that alarmed his friends—for he had nothing what- 
ever to live upon. He had fallen in love with his cousin 
Theodora Cowper. Indeed, he had been a thoughtless, 
wild young man. But suddenly in the heyday of 
his youth, in the midst of his gaiety, something 
terrible had happened. There lurked beneath that 
levity and perhaps inspired it a morbidity that sprang 
from some defect of person, a dread which made action, 
which made marriage, which made any public exhibition of 
himself insupportable. If goaded to it, and he was now 
committed to a public career in the House of Lords, he 
must fly, even into the jaws of death. Rather than take up 
his appointment, he would drown himself; but there was 
a man sitting on the quay when he came to the water’s 
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edge ; some invisible hand mysteriously forced the laudanum 
from his lips when he tried to drink it; the knife which he 
pressed to his heart broke; and the garter with which he 
tried to hang himself from the bed-post let him fall. 
Cowper was condemned to live. 

But when, that July morning, he looked out of the 
window at the ladies shopping, he had come through gulfs 
of despair, not only into the haven of a quiet country 
town, but into a settled state of mind, into a settled way 
of life. He was domesticated with Mrs. Unwin, a widow, 
six years his elder. By letting him talk, and listening to 
his terrors and understanding them, she had brought him 
very wisely, like a mother, to something like peace of mind. 
They had lived side by side for many years in methodical 
monotony. They began the day by reading the Scriptures 
together; they then went to church; they parted to read or 
walk; they met after dinner to converse on religious topics 
or to sing hymns together; then again they walked if it 
were fine, or read and talked if it were wet, and at last the 
day ended with more hymns and more prayers. Such for 
many years had been the routine of Cowper’s life with Mary 
Unwin. When his fingers found their way to a pen they 
traced the lines of a hymn, or if they wrote a letter it was to 
urge some misguided mortal, his brother John, for instance, 
at Cambridge, to seek salvation before it was too late. 
Yet this urgency was akin perhaps to the old levity ; it, too, 
was an attempt to ward off some terror, to propitiate some 
profound unrest that lurked at the bottom of his soul. 
Suddenly the peace was broken. One night in February, 
1778, the enemy rose; it smote once and for ever. An 
awful voice called out to Cowper in a dream. It pro- 
claimed that he was damned, that he was outcast. He fell 
prostrate before it. After that he could not pray. When 
the others said grace at table, he took up his knife and 
fork as a sign that he had no right to join their prayers. 
Nobody, not even Mrs. Unwin, understood the terrific im- 
port of the dream. Nobody realized in what way he was 
unique ; how it was that he was singled out from all man- 
kind, and stood alone in his damnation. But that loneli- 
ness had a strange effect—since he was no longer capable of 
help or direction he was free. The Rev. John Newton could 
not longer guide his pen or inspire his muse. Since doom 
had been pronounced and damnation was inevitable, he 
might sport with hares, cultivate cucumbers, listen to 
village gossip, weave nets, make tables, for all that could be 
hoped was to while away the dreadful years without the 
ability to enlighten others or to be helped oneself. Never 
had Cowper written more enchantingly, more gaily to his 
friends than now that he knew himself condemned. It 
was only at moments, chiefly when he wrote to Newton or 
to Unwin, that the terror raised its horrid head above the 
surface, and that he cried aloud : *‘ My days are spent in 
vanity. . . . Nature revives again; but a soul once slain 
lives no more.” For the most part idling his time away 
in pleasant pastimes, looking with amusement at what passed 
in the street below, one might think him the happiest of 
men. Now it was Geary Ball going to the ‘* Royal Oak ”’ 
to drink his dram—that happened as regularly as Cowper 
brushed his teeth; now it was two ladies going into the 
draper’s shop opposite. That was an event. 

One of the ladies he knew already—she was Mrs. Jones, 
the wife of a neighbouring clergyman. But the other was a 
stranger. She was arch and sprightly, with dark hair and 
round dark eyes. Though a widow—she had been the wife 
of a Sir Robert Austen—she was far from old and not at all 
solemn. When she talked, for she and Cowper were soon 
drinking tea together, *‘ she laughs and makes laugh, and 
keeps up a conversation without seeming to labour at it.” 
She was a lively, well-bred woman, who had lived much in 
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France, and, having seen much of the world, ‘* accounts it a 
great simpleton as it is.’”? Such were Cowper’s first im- 
pressions of Ann Austen. Ann’s first impressions of the 
queer couple who lived in the large house in the village 
street were even more enthusiastic. But that was natural 
—Ann was an enthusiast by nature. Moreover, though she 
had seen a great deal of the world, and had a town house 
in Queen Anne Street, she had no friends or relations in 
England much to her liking. Clifton Reynes, where her 
sister lived, was a rude, rough English village, where the 
inhabitants broke into the house if a lady were left unpro- 
tected. Lady Austen was dissatisfied; she wanted society, 
but she also wanted to settle, to be serious. Neither 
Clifton Reynes nor Queen Anne Street gave her altogether 
what she wanted. And then in the most opportune way— 
quite by chance—she met a refined, well-bred couple who 
were ready to appreciate what she had to give and ready 
to invite her to share the quiet pleasures of the country- 
side which were so dear to them. She could heighten those 
pleasures deliciously. She made the days seem full of 
movement and laughter. She organized picnics—they went 
to the Spinnie and ate their dinner in the root house, and 
drank their tea on the top of a wheelbarrow. And when 
autumn came, and the evenings drew in, Ann Austen 
enlivened them too; she it was who stirred William to write 
a poem about a sofa, and told him, just as he was sinking 
into one of his fits of melancholy, the story of John Gilpin, 
so that he leapt out of bed, shaking with laughter. But 
beneath her sprightliness, they were glad to find that she 
was seriously inclined. She longed for peace and quietude, 
** for with all that gaiety,’’ Cowper wrote, “‘ she is a great 
thinker.”’ 

And with all that melancholy, one might paraphrase his 
words, Cowper was a man of the world. As he said him- 
self, he was not by nature a recluse. He was no lean and 
solitary hermit. His limbs were sturdy; his cheeks were 
ruddy; he was growing plump. In his younger days he, 
too, had known the world, and provided, of course, that 
you have seen through it, there is something to be said 
for having known it. Cowper, at any rate, was a little 
proud of his gentle birth. Even at Olney he kept certain 
standards of gentility. He must have an elegant box for 
his snuff, and silver buckles for his shoes; if he wanted a 
hat, it must be ** not a round slouch, which I abhor, but 
a smart, well-cocked, fashionable affair.”’ His letters pre- 
serve this serenity, this good sense, this sidelong, arch 
humour, embalmed in page after page of beautiful clear 
prose. As the post went only three times a week he had 
plenty of time to smooth out every little crease in daily 
life to perfection. He had time to tell how a farmer was 
thrown from his cart and one of the pet hares had escaped ; 
Mr. Grenville had called ; they had been caught in a shower 
and Mrs. Throckmorton had asked them to come into the 
house; the greenhouse had been lined with mats—some 
little thing of the kind happened every week, very aptly for 
his purpose. Or, if nothing happened, and it was true that 
the days went by at Olney “ shod with felt,’ then he was 
able to let his mind play with rumours that reached him 
from the outer world. There was talk of flying. He would 
write a few pages on the subject of flying and its impiety ; 
he would express his opinion of the wickedness, for English- 
women at any rate, of painting the cheeks. He would 
discourse upon Homer and Virgil, and perhaps attempt a 
few translations himself. And when the days were dark 
and even he could no longer trudge through the mud, he 
would open one of his favouriate travellers, and dream 
that he was voyaging with Cook or with Anson, for he 
was in imagination a great traveller, though in body he 
moved no further than from Buckingham to Sussex. 
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His letters preserve what must have made the charm 
of his company. It is easy to see that his wit, his stories, 
his sedate, considerate ways, must have made his morning 
visits—and he had got into the habit of visiting Lady 
Austen at eleven every morning—delightful. But there 
was more in his society than that—there was some charm, 
some peculiar fascination, that made it indispensable. His 
cousin Theodora had loved him—she still loved him anony- 
mously ; Mrs. Unwin loved him; and now Ann Austen was 
beginning to feel something stronger than friendship rise 
within her. That strain of intense and perhaps inhuman 
passion which rested with tremulous ecstasy like that of a 
hawk moth over a flower, upon some tree, some hillside, 
did that not break the quiet of the country morning, and 
give to intercourse with him some keener interest than 
belonged to the society of other men? ‘‘ The very stones 
in the garden walls are my intimate acquaintance,” he 
wrote. ‘‘ Everything I see in the fields is to me an 
object, and I can look at the same rivulet, or at a hand- 
some tree, every day of my life with new pleasure.” It 
was this intensity of vision that gave his poetry, with all 
its moralizing and didacticism, its unforgettable qualities. 
It was this that made passages in the ‘‘ Task ” like clear 
windows let into the prosaic fabric of the rest. It was this 
that gave the edge and zest to his talk. Some finer vision 
suddenly seized and possessed him. It must have given 
to the long winter evenings, to the early morning visits, an 
indescribable combination of pathos and charm. Only, as 
Theodora could have warned Ann Austen, his passion was 
not for men and women; it was an abstract ardour; he 
was aman singularly without thought of sex. 

Already early in their friendship, Ann Austen had been 
warned. She adored her friends, and she expressed her 
adoration with the enthusiasm that was natural to her. 
At once Cowper wrote to her kindly but firmly admonishing 
her of the folly of her ways. ‘* When we embellish a 
creature with colours taken from our fancy,’’ he wrote, 
‘* we make it an idol . . . and shall derive nothing from 
it but a painful conviction of our error.”” Ann read the 
letter, flew into a rage, and left the country in a huff. 
But the breach was soon healed; she worked him ruffles; 
he acknowledged them with a present of his book. Soon 
she had embraced Mary Unwin and was back again on 
more intimate terms than ever. In another month indeed, 
with such rapidity did her plans take effect, she had sold 
the lease of her town house, taken part of the vicarage next 
door to Cowper, and declared that she had now no home 
but Olney and no friends but Cowper and Mary Unwin. 
The door between the gardens was opened ; the two families 
dined together on alternate nights; William called Ann 
sister ; and Ann called William brother. What arrangement 
could nave been more idyllic? ‘* Lady Austen and we pass 
our days alternately at each other’s chateau. In the morn- 
ing I walk with one or other of the ladies, and in the after- 
noon wind thread,’”? wrote Cowper, playfully comparing 
himself to Hercules and Samson, And then the evening 
came, the winter evening which he loved best, and he 
dreamt in the firelight watching the shadows dance un- 
couthly and the sooty films playing upon the bars until 
the lamp was brought, and in that level light he had out 
his netting, or wound silk, and then, perhaps, Ann sang 
to the harpsichord and Mary and William played battledore 
and shuttlecock together. Secure, innocent, peaceful, 
where, then, was that ‘‘ thistly sorrow ”’ that grows inevit- 
ably, so Cowper said, beside human happiness? Where 
would discord come, if come it must? The danger lay 
perhaps with the women. It might be that Mary would 
notice one evening that Ann wore a lock of William’s hair 
set in diamonds. She might find a poem to Ann in which 
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he expressed more than a brotherly affection. She would 
grow jealous. For Mary Unwin was no country simpleton, 
she was a well-read woman with the manners of a Duchess ; 
she had nursed and consoled William for years before Ann 
came to flutter the “ still life *’ which they both loved best. 
Thus the two ladies would compete ; discord would enter at 
that point. Cowper would be forced to choose between 
them. 

But we are forgetting another presence at that innocent 
evening’s entertainment. Ann might sing; Mary might 
play; the fire might burn brightly and the frost and wind 
outside make the fireside calm all the sweeter. But there 
was a shadow among them. In that tranquil room a gulf 
opened. Cowper trod on the verge of an abyss. He was 
haled by a terrible voice to perdition. Whispers mingled 
with the singing, voices hissed in his ear words of doom and 
damnation. And then Ann Austen expected him to make 
love to her! Then Ann Austen wanted him to marry her ! 
The though was odious; it was indecent ; it was intolerable. 
He wrote her another letter, a letter to which there could 
be no reply. In her bitterness, Ann burnt it. She left 
Olney and no word ever passed between them again. The 
friendship was over. 

And Cowper did not mind very much. Everybody was 
extremely kind to him. The Throckmortons gave him the 
key of their garden. An anonymous friend—he never 
guessed her name—gave him fifty pounds a year. A cedar 
desk with silver handles was sent him by another friend 
who wished to remain unknown. The kind people at Olney 
supplied him with almost too many tame hares. But if 
you are damned, if you are solitary, if you are cut off from 
God and man, what does human kindness avail? ‘ It is all 
vanity. . . . Nature revives again; but a soul once slain 
lives no more.”? He sank from gloom to gloom, and died 
in misery. 

As for Lady Austen, she married a Frenchman. 
was happy, so people said. 


She 





Neat week we shall publish another article by Virginia 
Woolf on Beau Brummell, while further articles by her on 
Mary Wollstonecraft and Dorothy Wordsworth will appear 
in the two following issues. 


THE COUNTESS TOLSTOY’S 
LATER DIARY 


[We publish below further extracts from the 
authorizea translation, by Alexander Werth, of the 
Countess Tolstoy’s diary from 1891-1897. The diary forms 
the direct sequel of the earlier Diary (The Diary of 
Tolstoy’s Wife, 1860-1891) which aroused so much 
interest. We print these extracts by arrangement with 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd., who will publish the complete 
book next month. Previous extracts appeared im our 
issues of September 7th and 14th, and a further instal- 
ment will appear in our next issue.—Ep., NATION.] 


June 7th, 1891. 


. . +» We don’t know yet how best to divide the 
property. Somebody is always dissatisfied or frightened— 
it is hard to please everybody. It upsets me a great deal, 
while Lyova tries to shun the problem altogether. He is 
curiously indifferent to everything. Yesterday and to-day 
he was busy making a pair of shoes for himself; in’ the 
forenoon he writes his article, and eats very little; he won’t 
take milk or eggs or kumyss. He just fills himself up with 
bread and mushroom soup, and coffee made of rye or 
chicory. He has now manufactured a spade, and wants to 
dig up a cornfield instead of ploughing it. Another crazy 
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notion—to ruin one’s health by digging up the ground, 
which is as dry and as hard as stone. Serezha is playing 
the piano, and Sister Marie and I are greatly enjoying it. 
We have been bathing, and Lyova has gone off somewhere. 
I have been thinking of him to-day: I should like to see 
him in good health, yet he is ruining his digestion with a 
lot of harmful food (so the doctor said). I should be glad 
to see in him an artist, yet he spends his time writing 
sermons, which pass for articles. I should be so happy if 
he were kind and friendly and sympathetic, yet he is either 
sensual or coldly indifferent. And now he comes along with 
his latest notion of digging up the soil; there seems to be 
something fatal in this new whim. And the heat 1s 
terrible. He worries me dreadfully, and will go on worry- 
ing me with his restless, moody nature. 


July 21st. 

I must write down to-day’s sad, absurd, and incredible 
story. I don’t know what is most absurd about it—myself 
or the positions with which I am faced? But how harassed 
and exhausted I feel, in body and mind! 

Just before dinner, Lyova said that he was writing a 
letter to several newspapers, renouncing the copyright of 
his latest works. When he brought up the question the last 
time, I had made up my mind to bear it patiently, and 
succeeded in doing so. But when, a few days later, he 
came back to the subject, I wasn’t prepared for it, and my 
first feeling was a spiteful one—I immediately felt how 
unjust such an action would be towards his family; for 
the first time I realized that this publication would be an 
open avowal of his disagreement with his wife and family. 
This upset me most of all, and we said a lot of unpleasant 
things to each other. I told him he was ambitious and 
vain-glorious, and he said I was always out for money, and 
that he had never seen such a greedy and stupid woman. 
I said that he had made it his business to humiliate me, 
all my life, because he had never had anything to do with 
dlecent women, while he replied that I only spoiled the 
children with the money I got. . . . Finally, he began to 
shout : ** Leave me alone! leave me alone!” So I went 
out and walked down the garden, not knowing what to do 
The gardener saw me weeping and I felt so ashamed. I 
wandered into the orchard. I sat down beside a ditch and 
signed all the notices in my pocket, in pencil. Then I wrote 
in my note-book that I was going to Kozlovka to kill myself, 
because the constant trouble with Lev Nikolaevich had 
worn me out; that I was unable, by myself, to come to any 
clear decision in our family problems. 

I remember how, in my youth, I always wanted to 
commit suicide after our quarrels, but I always felt that 
I could not do it; I would have done it to-day if it hadn’t 
been for an accident. I was at my wit’s end as I ran to 
Kozlovka. For some reason, I kept thinking of [young] 
Lyova, and reflecting that, if I suddenly got a letter or wire 
saying that he had died, it would hasten my decision 
When I came to the footbridge across the big ravine, I 
sat down to rest, and though it was getting dark, I was 
not afraid. Curiously enough, I felt ashamed to go home 
without fulfilling my purpose, so I wandered vaguely on, 
with such a terrible headache that I thought my head 
would burst. Suddenly I saw someone, dressed in a blouse, 
coming towards me. I was overjoyed—for I thought it was 
Lyova, and that he would make it up. But it turned out 
to be Alexander Kuzminsky. It annoyed me that he should 
upset my plan, for I knew he wouldn’t let me go on by 
myself. He was much surprised to see me, and realized at 
once that I was upset. I had not expected to see him, and 
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asked him to go home and to leave me alone. I assured him 
that I would come at once, but he wouldn’t go away and 
kept asking me to go with him. He pointed to a crowd in 
the distance, saying that you never knew what kind of 
people were roaming about here, and that I might get a 
fright. 

. . . By-and-by they all gathered on the verandah, 
laughing and chattering, and Lyova finally came too. He 
talked in such a cheerful, lively fashion, just as if nothing 
at all had happened; as for the pain he had caused me— 
why, he had caused it so often already! He will never 
know that I nearly committed suicide; and even if he does 
know about it, he will not believe it. 


January 1st and 2nd, 1895. 

. . . At four o’clock this morning the bell wakened me. 
I gave a start and waited, it rang again. The butler 
answered the bell; it turned out to be Khokhlov, a mad- 
man, and one of Lyova’s followers. He is trying to chase 
Tanya, wanting to marry her! Poor Tanya simply can’t 
go out of doors now, because of this shabby individual, 
this dark one, all covered with lice, who keeps running 
after her wherever she goes. Such are the people whom Lev 
Nikolaevich has brought into the family circle, and whom 
I have got to get rid of! 

It’s curious; it is only the weak and stupid people— 
men who have morbidly broken away from ordinary lfe— 
who throw themselves head over heels into Lev Nikolae- 
vich’s teaching; they are the people who are doomed to 
perish one way or another. 

I feel that whenever I write my diary, I fall into the 
habit of condemning Lev Nikolaevich. But I cannot help 
complaining, since all the things he preaches, for the sake 
of human happiness, really complicate life so much as to 
make it almost unbearable. His vegetarianism means 
having to cook a double dinner, which is more work and 
expense. The sermons on love and the good have resulted 
in indifference to his family and the intrusion of all kinds of 
rabble into our family circle. The [verbal] rejection of 
worldly goods is responsible for this constant criticism and 
condemnation. 

When matters get too complicated, I lose my temper 
and say things that I oughtn’t to say; then I feel unhappy, 
and regret it when it is already too late. 


January 8th. 


. . » The row about the photographs hasn’t subsided 
yet; Birukov blamed me about them, and I blamed every- 
body else. Without my knowing it, they had persuaded Lev 
Nikolaevich, to get his photograph taken together with all 
the dark ones; the girls were indignant, all our friends were 
horrified. [Young] Lyova was much annoyed, too, and I 
flew into a rage. Schools, Government institutions, etc., 
have their photographs taken in groups. So the Tolstoyans 
are to be an institution, are they? The public would fall 
for it at once, and buy pictures of Tolstoy and his disciples. 
What a joke it would be! But I would not have Lev 
Nikolaevich dragged from his pedestal into the mud like 
this. The next morning I went to the photographer and 
took away all the negatives before a single print had been 
made. Mey, the photographer, a sensitive and sensible 
German, at once saw my point and gladly gave me the 
negatives. 


January 10th. 


. At night I smashed up the negatives of the dark 
group and tried to cut out Lyova’s face with my diamond 
earring, but I couldn’t manage it. I went to bed at three. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“The Misdoings of Charley Peace,’’ Ambassadors Theatre, 


Titers are fourteen scenes in this play, and though 
there is not one of them without a point, some of the 
points are so similar that they make a scene here 
and there merely redundant. It is obviously the psycho- 
logy rather than the facts of his life which needed develop- 
ment to make a first-rate study of this man of brains, this 
romantic, fiery, and—when he allowed himself—ultra- 
sensitive criminal, whose chief failing, as his wife tells him 
in the condemned cell, was that he was *‘ never much of a 
judge of women.”’ There are so many facts recorded—in 
scenes, be it said, all of which are devised with a telling 
simplicity and subtlety on which Mr. Reginald Denham, 
the producer, is to be congratulated—that the more 
illuminating revelations of Peace’s quieter and more expan- 
sive moments are necessarily few and far between. The 
acting may fairly be described as brilliant. Mr. Oswald 
Dale Roberts, who is hardly ever off the stage, and who 
took up the part at a fortnight’s notice, acts throughout 
with remarkable force and control. Miss Alex Frizell is never 
at a loss to be restrainedly querulous as his loving but com- 
pletely subjected wife; while the minor parts are without 
exception adequate, and many of them delightful, character 
sketches of such people as constables, eating-house cus- 
tomers, and respectable Peckham residents of the seventies. 


“* Yesterday’s Harvest,’”’ Apollo Theatre. 


Four melodramas in one week is pretty heavy going. 
None of the others, hawever, comes very near the level 
of ** Charley Peace.”’ ‘‘ Yesterday’s Harvest ”’ suffers from 
having ideas above its station. The story of the English 
baronet who deserts his wartime paramour when the 
Armistice is signed, to return ten years later to his ancestral 
home and find her married, out of revenge, to his beloved 
younger brother, is altogether too trite to be taken 
seriously ; and the author, Miss Gladys St. John Loe, sees 
fit every now and then to send her puppets off into high- 
falutin’ ecstasies of verbiage about Life and the Moon and 
kindred subjects : which only makes matters worse. Tech- 
nically, the play suffers from an excessive dotting of i’s 
and crossing of t’s. Every situation is made beautifully 
clear by the good old device of the chief protagonists, each 
having a faithful servant as confidante, and everything is 
explained with meticulous care several times, so that we 
know exactly where we are. The best performance is given 
by Mr. Osmund Willson, who appears for about five 
minutes in the prologue as a cockney batman; Miss Marie 
Lohr is effective as an old lady; Mr. Lamont Dickson 
takes a good many laughs unto himself; and the leading 
parts, both British, are played by Mr. Carol Goodner and 
Mr. Carlyle Blackwell, both with American accents. 


“* Devil in Bronze,’’ Strand Theatre. 


** I just ain’t made to love people, but God! how I 
ean hate! *? Thus Mr. Lyn Harding as the villain of this 
play of the Lure of the Wilds where Men are Men. I wish 
that I had thought of taking down similarly representative 
lines from the parts of Mr. Nicholas Hannen (hero) and 
Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry (heroine), for in no other way 
am I capable of conveying the astonishing ingenuousness 
of Mr. Austin Page’s play. Before the cineraa stepped in, 
it might have stood a chance at Drury Lane. but nowadays 
some very good writing is necessary to make an audience 
overlook the futilities of ‘* realistic ’? scenes of Dead Man’s 
Buoys in mid-ocean and the like. Mr. Reginald Bach has 
done it very well, but we who are used to real sea in our 
sea scenes have no patience with this sort of hotch-potch. 


“‘The Flying Fool,’’ Princes Theatre, 


Messrs. Arnold Ridley and Bernard Merivale, who 
wrote this play, have exactly the qualities lacking in ** Devil 
in Bronze.’? Their machinery creaks a little, it is true, in 
the first act, but on the whole they have achieved what I 
should have thought would be impossible nowadays : they 
have resuscitated Drury Lane ‘*‘ Autumn drama ”’ in all its 
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complicated glory of spectacular thrills. Even their scene 
in those familiar friends, the moving clouds, is quite well 
enough done for its brief duration, and the crash of an 
aeroplane into an aerodrome control tower is a thing not 
to be missed by those who look back with pleasure on their 
years of unsophistication. The scene, incidentally, is an 
extremely well-written piece of pseudo-technical aeronautics, 
and is as ably done by the producer, Mr. Reginald Bach, 
as by the authors. The cast play up with the right degree 
of lusty boisterousness, and Mr. Henry Kendall could not 
be bettered as the “‘ dude ”’ detective hero. ‘‘ Spiffing ”’ 
was my be-Etoned neighbour’s verdict. I agree. 


‘* Rose Marie,’’ Drury Lane. 


This popular and excellent musical play, which had 
so long a run three or four years ago, has been revived, it 
is announced, ‘‘ for twelve weeks only.”? But judging 
from the enthusiasm with which it was received by 
a delighted audience, I should imagine the three months 
will be considerably extended. Miss Edith Day, Miss 
Clarice Hardwicke, and Miss Marjorie Chard, members 
of the original cast, together with Mr. Gene Gerrard, a 
new Hard-Boiled Herman, all had a tremendous welcome. 


“The Last of Mrs. Cheyney,’”’ Empire Cinema. 


It was, perhaps, hardly to be expected that a society 
comedy by Mr. Frederick Lonsdale would be an adaptable 
subject for the talkies, and the sound-film version of ‘* The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney ”? now being shown at the Empire 
does not even attain a high standard of mediocrity. The 
production is carried out with such a complete and unflag- 
ging slickness and polish that it soon palls, and though Mr. 
Lonsdale’s dialogue, coming from the mouths of Miss Norma 
Shearer and Messrs. Basil Rathbone and George Barraud, 
who fill the three principal réles with great efficiency, some- 
times carries all before it, nothing can save the film from 
ultimate futility. The artful avoidance of the usual abun- 
dance of marbled halls and golden furnishings give it a 
superficial appearance of merit which it does not deserve ; 
and it is preceded in the present programme by a ‘‘comedy”’ 
full of silliness but empty of fun, and by another sound 
film called ‘** Climbing the Golden Stairs,’’ which solemnly 
pretends to be the signal for the return of melody to dance 
music, and a ** good-bye to jazz.’’ If it is to be that sort of 
melody, leave us with our dear old jazz! 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, September 22nd.— 

Mr. J. A. Hobson, on ** Nationalism, the Barrier to 

Human Progress,’? South Place Ethical Society, 11. 

Film—**The Cockeyed World,’’ at the Capitol. 
Monday, September 23rd.— 

‘* The Man in the Dock,’? by the Authors of ‘* The 

Man at Six,’’ at Lewisham Hippodrome. 

Miss Margaret Bannerman and Mr. Austin Melford, 

in a new Comedy, at the Coliseum. 
Tuesday, September 24th.— 

** Sorry You’ve Been Troubled,” 

Hackett, at St. Martin’s. 
Wednesday, September 25th.— 

** The Seagull,’”’ at the Fortune Theatre. 
Thursday, September 26th.— 

Kathleen Léve, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 

8.15. 


by Mr. Walter 


ESSAY IN CHINESE 


Wen Fiona had kissed me good-bye 
I was sad and jealous,— 
And though the sun was shining the sky was darkened : 
But in Oxford High Street I became aware of the stars, 
Walking in all the company of the beloved 
That have made Earth Heaven. 

Ss. O. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
BORN WRITERS 


” LICE MEYNELL, a Memoir,” by Viola Meynell 
A (Cape, 15s.), has all the distinction which one 
would expect in a biography of Mrs. Meynell, 
written by Mrs. Meynell’s daughter. It is a book which 
will appeal especially to writers and artists, being the life 
story of one who was pre-eminently a literary craftswoman, 
to whom life and letters were inextricably bound up 
together. It is a memoir of a born writer written, one may 
add, by a born writer. There is something fine in all 
professional integrity. The roses of the gardener, the 
omelette of the cook, the cupboard of the carpenter who 
love their work and see the perfection of the rose, omelette, 
or cupboard as an end in itself, become works of art into 
which the integrity of the craftsman has distilled some 
subtle quality. One of the most marked of Mrs. Meynell’s 
characteristics was this literary and artistic integrity, and 
her children seem to have inherited it from her. It is a 
quality even rarer among writers and artists than among 
cooks and carpenters, particularly in these days. Jour- 
nalism is the grand corrupter of words and writers, and 
one’s admiration for Mrs. Meynell and her integrity is 
increased when one remembers that for the greater 
part of her life she was writing journalism. She married 
Wilfrid Meynell in 1877, and from that day, as her daughter 
says, 
‘* Journalism was the pleasant and constant occupation 
of both my parents ; at the time of her marriage it com- 
mitted its act of confiscation for ever of leisure from my 
mother’s life. In the interests of bread-winning the 
worker at will became the worker at every demand—a 
thing no writer can deplore who knows how possible it 
is to sit down to pot-boiling and to rise from author- 
ship.” 
Mrs. Meynell lived for forty-five years after her marriage, 
and for the greater part of that time she was continually 
writing reviews and articles and paragraphs for the 
SpecTaTOR, SATURDAY REviEw, and other papers, besides 
helping her husband in his editorial work. To do this and 
bring up a large family, and yet to be able to turn from 
the pot-boiling to the authorship and to produce the prose 
and poetry which she produced, was a very remarkable 
feat. One cannot help smiling at the last sentence of Miss 
Meynell’s quoted above, for one recognizes that in it she 
is her mother’s daughter. It is, in fact, the rarest thing 
in the world for a writer to be able to perform this feat; 
thousands have found it very easy to sit down to pot- 
boiling, but quite impossible ever again to rise from it and 
sit down to authorship. 


* * * 


What saved Mrs. Meynell was her extraordinzry 
literary integrity. It came to her, one may conjecture, 
like so much else, from her father. Thomas James Thomp- 
son produced nothing, and was, in the world’s eyes, 
typically a dilettante. But clearly he was, in some ways, a 
remarkable man, remarkable for his fastidiousness, his 
reticence, and his intellectual integrity. Mrs. Meynell her- 
self wrote of him: ‘* Where shall I find a pen fastidious 
enough to define and limit and enforce so many significant 
negatives? Words seem to offend by too much assertion, 
and to check the suggestions of his reserve. The reserve 
was life-long. Loving literature, he never lifted a pen ex- 
cept to write a letter. He was not inarticulate, he was only 
silent. . . . If I had to equip an author, I should ask no 


better than to arm him and invest him with precisely the 
riches that were renounced by the man whose intellect, by 
integrity, had become a presence-chamber.” That was 
precisely how his daughter was equipped as an author, and 
it accounts both for her merits and her limitations. Words, 
for her, only just did not offend by too much assertion ; 
words were to her an obsession; she endeavoured to use 
them to express what in her father would have been 
silence. The right word in the right place became there- 
fore for her a matter of the highest literary and spiritual 
significance. ‘* Right language,’’ she says in ‘* Domus 
Angusta,’’ ‘* enlarges the soul as no other power or influ- 
ence can do.’’ In that sentence, surely, one sees both her 
strength and weakness. Right language certainly enlarges 
the soul. It made her a consummate prose craftswoman, 
and it enabled her, within certain emotional limits, to 
write some very beautiful poems. But the great writer, 
whether of prose or poetry, requires certain other powers 
and influences to enlarge his soul besides right language. 


* * * 


What some of those influences are one may gather 
from another book about a born writer, ** A Book about 
Myself,’? by Theodore Dreiser (Constable, 10s.). Mr. 
Dreiser, the American novelist, is also a born writer, but 
it would be impossible to find a greater contrast than that 
between him and Mrs. Meynell. I do not know whether 
Mr. Dreiser is a great novelist, for I have not read his 
novels, but if he could only combine Mrs. Meynell’s gift of 
right language with the powers displayed by him in his 
autobiography,-he would be well on the road to being a 
great writer. As it is, he has written an extraordinarily 
good autobiography. I have rarely got a more powerful 
sense of life and movement from any book. Mr. Dreiser 
says that as a young man he “ was crazy with life, a little 
demented or frenzied with romance and hope. I wanted 
to sing, to dance, to eat, to love.’? This passion for living, 
for feeling, experiencing, understanding, not words, but 
life and human beings, dominates Mr. Dreiser and his book. 
Yet he also has the passion of the born writer for express- 
ing his passion. It was this that gave him the amazing 
tenacity and persistence which enabled him to turn himself 
from a crude, young, ignorant collector of payments for a 
company selling furniture on the instalment system into, 
first, a successful journalist, and then into a successful 
novelist. The story of his journalistic odyssey through the 
cities of the United States, from Chicago to New York, is 
fascinating. He may not have the gift of right language, 
and his use of words is certainly not fastidious, but words 
are in his hands a powerful weapon. He has a great power 
of describing both scenes and persons, of making one feel 
the life in them. Mr. McCullagh, the editor, Sullivan, the 
famous prize-fighter, James King, the fat police-sergeant, 
and dozens of other people he has known come alive as 
individual characters in his pages after the first words of 
description or dialogue. I do not think I have ever got a 
more vivid sense of what America and American life are 
like than from Mr. Dreiser. His book is not a work of art, 
but it does contain what might well, one feels, be the raw 
material of a work of art. And, returning to Mrs. Meynell, 
is it not true that words, though also very important, are 
themselves also only the raw material of a work of art? 


LEoNARD WoOoLF. 
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REVIEWS 
NEW WAR-BOOKS 


The Worcestershire Regiment in the Great War. By CAPTAIN 
H. F1itzM. STACKE. (Kidderminster: Cheshire & Sons. 
£1 10s.) 

Crusader’s Coast, By EDWARD THOMPSON. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 

One Man’s War. By BERT HALL and J. J. NILES. (Hamilton. 
15s.) 


It is unlikely that any of our Sunday newspapers will offer 
Captain Stacke a phenomenal figure for his narrative of a 
county regiment in the war. His Roll of Honour (9,463 of 
all ranks) would be, of course, too tedious ; and what does 
it matter that ‘‘a battalion of the 55th Division took over 
the trenches, and the 4th Worcestershire moved back through 
Ypres’’? ‘‘ The mine under Spanbroek Mill contained 
nearly 100,000 Ibs. of explosive ’’—yes, but that is statistics. 
‘““So long as you stick to these trenches I will keep my 
guns here,”’ said an artillery officer to some sweating, sleep- 
less infantrymen’; interesting, but not enough oaths inter- 
spersed. As the old lady in ‘‘ Don Juan" remarked, where- 
fore does not the ravishing begin? 

There are some of us, however, who will be found 
earnestly reading Captain Stacke, undeterred by the absence 
of gaudy and gory exhibitions. His book resembles in size 
and weight an old family Bible. In many Worcestershire 
families it will become an heirloom. It contains a record 
of the manhood of that county during the War, with maps 
and pictures of the scenes among which they went fo the 
most hideous moments, days, weeks, and months and years 
of experience. There is little style about it. Its allusions 
to the terrible or the grotesque are brief and unreflective. 
It is a great dump of dates and facts. The reviewer hap- 
pened to read it on the thirteenth anniversary of a massacred 
attack near Beaumont Hamel, in which he had to appear ; 
he awoke from dreams that the war had broken out again, 
and that this attack was to be repeated ; and then he received 
this book and spent hours in its Beaumont Hamel sector. 
Why? Because these were the sort of men, and trenches, 
and ruins, and noises which he had known. And what then? 
Like Captain Stacke, he reserves the mystgism. Some of 
the others, perhaps, could tell you... 

In poetry and prose, Mr. Edward Thompson has already 
made contributions to the imaginative literature of the War. 
We are very much in luck to have him as an interpreter of 
the Eastern campaigns. He begins now, as thousands once 
began, at Kantara, that ‘‘ city of tents’ in the sand, dreary, 
and inceptive of mutiny. He leaves that place: ‘‘ Kantara 
was, Kantara is not’’; and comes to Palestine, the beauty 
of arrival, heightened by contrast with Mesopotamia, yield- 
ing him most blossoming recollections. The arrival dis- 
closed the fact that the Bible had become popular. ‘‘ ‘ Where 
does this road lead?’ I asked a subaltern on a knoll by 
the Aujeh. He looked down benevolently and said: ‘To 
Jiljilieh. The biblical Gilgal. From the top you can just 
see Nebi Samwill. The biblical Mizpeh.’’’ The front line 
hereabouts was in a world of wild flowers, but ‘‘ there was a 
war on’”’; and, among other curious details, Mr. Thompson 
mentions that patrols left in the enemy’s wire ‘‘ photographs 
of Turkish prisoners selected for their fatness and posed 
behind tables ‘loaded with food.’’ He also chronicles a 
regrettable unfairness: ‘‘ the enemy gunners used to try 
to catch our bathing parties—a shabby trick, since we could 
not retaliate against troops who did not bathe.”’ 

Presently we are made at home in Damascus, thanks, no 
doubt, less to Damascus than to Mr. Thompson’s charming 
protection and table-talk. And later, by way of avoiding 
more ‘‘ residence at Kantara,’’ our author leads us across 
Galilee ; and instead of being a war book, ‘* Crusader’s 
Coast’? becomes decidedly a naturalist’s companion to the 
New Testament. Altogether, Mr. Thompson has composed 
a gracious and harmonious expression of Palestine in war 
and peace; not a touch is excessive in the self-defining 
verses (‘‘ Olive Groves,’’ at Ludd, in 1927) with which his 
book ends :— 

‘*Look in my eyes and see what memories rouse 
At glimpse of your soft leaves and silken sheen. 


No alien this—whose spirit understands 
Each scent and sound of these beloved lands! ”’ 
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The regimental historian, and the poetical traveller, 
give place now to Lieutenant Bert Hall (now with the 
Chinese Air Force), who roams the world with hugeous 
energy. ‘‘ Shaking the dust of the Balkan War off his 
feet,’ he reached France and the Foreign Legion. With 
that ‘‘ outfit’? he went to the trenches, and on patrol 
bayoneted ‘‘a towering German’’ and another the same 
night who “ bellowed the single word ‘ Schweinhund!’”’ 
At this rate he was almost keeping up with Mr. Belloc’s 
destruction of the German effectives, but later he was busy 
bayoneting rats (a rare accomplishment), and in December, 
1914, he was transferred to the French Flying Corps. 
Going down to hospital, he symbolically threw his rifle 
away. In 1915 he began his career of bringing down Ger- 
man aviators, and planting spies behind the German 
trenches, as also picking them up again. Presently he met 
the unlucky ‘‘ Mata-Hari ’’—‘‘ one of the most desperate spy 
women in the history of espionage. But I must say she 
never tried any tricks on me—never did that woman ask 
me a single question. And I knew her well—very, very well, 
in fact.’ Lieutenant Hall also met the Tsar and Trotsky, 
in Russia, in 1917 ; crossed Asia, saw America ‘‘ lousy with 
soldiers,” and returned to France. On March 27th, 1918, 
he varied the uproarious incidents in his diary with a piece 
of news on the War: ‘‘ A French General named Ferdinand 
Foch was given complete charge of the Allied Armies.’ This 
sounds like jealousy, but actually was friendly interest. 
The preface-writer of the book indicates in plain American 
that Lieutenant Hall has a sympathetic soul: ‘‘ He is not 
overly critical of others but he never fails to recognize a 
bastard when he sees one.’”?> What a large War it was! 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


THE OYSTER 


The Glerious Oyster. By HECTOR BOLITHO. (Knopf. 6s. 


Ir would appear that man is not alone in his appreciation of 
the oyster. Monkeys, so Mr. Bolitho tells us, have observed 
that oysters yawn at night, and, descending to the rocks 
by moonlight at low tide, carrying small stones in their 
paws, will wait for this sign of lassitude and then slip the 
stone between the shells. In their taste for the oyster as 
an article of food, the monkeys are thus the equals of the 
Romans, for did not Sallust, writing in 50 B.c., observe, 
‘‘ Poor Britons—there is some good in them after all—they 
produce an oyster ’’? 

They do not, however, produce as many as they once 
did, and despite the fact that the number of eggs spawned 
by a single oyster has been estimated at something between 
300,000 to 60,000,000 in a season, the supply is steadily going 
down and prices going up. Gone are the days when oysters 
were sold for eightpence a bushel, and Sam Weller could no 
longer truthfully observe to-day that, ‘‘ Poverty and oysters 
always seem to go together.” Thus, most of the recipes 
given by Mr. Bolitho at the end of his book would seem 
to have been compiled for American millionaires only. But 
that need not deter us from enjoying all the information 
which Mt. Bolitho has to give us about this interesting little 
mollusc, his habits, affections, and sexual arrangements. 
Most people probably imagine that the career of the oyster 
is soberly confined to the oyster-bed, and will be surprised 
to learn that he can grow on trees, travel about the world 
on the back of a terrapin, whistle, catch mice, and attach 
himself to a pipe or a bottle. Life for the enterprising 
oyster can thus be full of variety, which must surely be 
increased by his power of changing his sex several times 
between May and September—a faculty denied, however, to 
the American natives, who ‘‘ smugly retain the sex into 
which they are born, to the end of their days.’’ Mr. Bolitho 
also furnishes us with a short anthology, which in a second 
edition of his book might well be extended. I would not be 
so flippant as to reproach him with the omission of ‘‘ What 
noise annoys an oyster? ’’ but surely, especially in regard to 
all he has had to say about breeding, hermaphroditism, and 
kindred subjects, he might well have included that immortal 
line from Erasmus Darwin :— 

‘“Untouched by sex the pregnant oyster swells ’’? 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 
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MR. HERGESHEIMER 


Swords and Roses. By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 


To put it baldly, this is a poor book. It is an account of 
the American Civil War, written as a series of biographical 
sketches of notable figures on the Southern side. A score 
of writers less considerable than Mr. Hergesheimer could 
have made a competent job of this. And because the time, 
the country, and the spirit of the event are things which 
Mr. Hergesheimer has used to remarkable effect in some 
of his novels, it might be anticipated that this particular 
theme would provide him with a triumph. Exactly the 
opposite is true. This is a bad book because Mr. 
Hergesheimer has written it; and it is bad, not because 
Mr. Hergesheimer is a poor writer or a negligible artist, 
but because the curious and unusual quality of his imagina- 
tion is hampered by historical reality and incapable of the 
significant presentation of historical fact. ‘‘ Swords and 


Roses "’ is neither good history nor good romance. It leaves 
its author’s reputation exactly where it was, because it 


only proves that Mr. Hergesheimer cannot write this kind 
of book. But everyone who has yielded to the luxuriant 
spells of ‘‘ Java Head”’ or ‘‘The Three Black Pennys”’ 
without quite knowing why, should read this book, because 
it defines very precisely what those enchantments are and 
from what materials they are woven. 

This is how Mr. Hergesheimer begins his account of 
General Stuart :— 


‘General J. E. B. Stuart wore gold spurs and a rose 
with his war jacket. Ladies in Maryland gave him the 
spurs, and ladies wherever he chanced to be gave him the 


rosebuds. It was not uncommon for him to have a girl, 
but always lovely, mounted on one of his finest horses, 
galloping beside him over the roads that led to battle. 
Naturally he was in the cavalry. He was different, in 
everything except ability, from the other great cavalry 


leaders of the South—Jeb Stuart was without the black fury 

of General Forrest; he had none of the illogical severity 

of Jackson’s spirit. Stuart wore a brown felt hat looped up 
flat with a gold star and sweeping black ptume ; his double- 

breasted jacket was invariably open, buttoned back on a 

grey waistcoat; his boots in action were heavy, but after- 

wards he changed them for immaculate boots of patent 

leather worked with gold thread ; but he danced as well as 

fought in his spurs.” 
The picture extends over two or three pages. General 
Stuart ‘‘ sang continually in all downpours ’”’; ‘‘ he would 
interrupt the most serious concerns by singing, in a loud and 
sonorous and correct voice, a sentimental or robust chorus ”’; 
the sharp passage of bullets through his hair did not even 
distract his attention. If these are historical facts, they 
are just the ones to send Mr. Hergesheimer off on one of 
his rich romantic excursions. His imagination, seizing a 
few authentic details of a picturesque career in a beautiful 
natural setting, extracts them from the confused historical 
lump, moves swiftly off and constructs from them a world 
of its own. If Mr. Hergesheimer had. permitted himself 
to work characteristically upon General Stuart, the odd 
statements with which he decorates the historical figure 
would have been substantiated in another medium. We 
should have heard a lot more about the lovely galloping 
girls, the gold spurs, the sonorous choruses in all down- 
pours ; and we should have believed them. Gorgeous details 
of background—the jewels, the flowers, the stuffs of 
women’s dress, the wines and dishes—would be massed and 
composed in pages of elaborate description. On the other 
hand, the hero would suffer a drastic simplification. We 
should see a dark figure, divested of its complex human 
relationships, moving passionately, in the grip of an over- 
powering impulse of love or chivalry, against the brilliant 
background of Mr. Hergesheimer’s world. 

If that is the essence of Mr. Hergesheimer’s best work, 
it is clear that this book is a failure because he has not 
been at liberty to depart. It is a long and inconclusive 
struggle between historical record and Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
desire to idealize it. In the end, justice is done neither to 
dates nor to romance. All that Mr. Hergesheimer really 
wants to say about General Stuart he compresses into the 
first three pages of his essay. Then he seems to pull him- 
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self together, and the history begins. Since it is an account 
of John Brown and Harper’s Ferry, it cannot be entirely 
uninteresting. But historical fact is harder to manage than 
the flowing detail of romantic narrative. Mr. Hergesheimer 
holds grimly on through names, dates, and cavalry 
manceuvres, but one feels that he is not interested enough 
in them to achieve a synthesis with the girls, the gold 
spurs, and the rose in General Stuart’s coat. 

Thus of these essays the only really successful ones 
are those in which Mr. Hergesheimer is able to order the 
historical facts solidly in a romantic framework. He is 
happy with Belle Boyd: she was a brave and beautiful girl, 
and a spy. He is happy with John Maffitt, who ran the 
Northern blockade in small schooners, captured a wonderful 
amount of merchandise, and had a romantic affair, in a 
blue coat which afterwards became much prized and faded, 
with a Queen of Greece. But with the American Civil War 
as a whole he is not happy. In effect he has proposed a 
formula—swords and roses—for it, and has proved, by 
unskilfully assembling a large number of facts, that it will 
not fit. 


BARRINGTON GATES. 


EMPIRES AND IMPERIALISMS 


History of French Colonial Policy, 1870-1925. By STEPHEN 
ROBERTS. Two vols. (King. 42s.) 

Empire to Commonwealth. By WALTER PHELPS HALL. (Cape. 
15s.) 


British Colonial Policy and the South African Republics, 1848-1872. 
By C. W. DE KIEWIET. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


Bantu, Boer, and Briton, the Making of the South African 
Native Problem. By W. M. MACMILLAN. (Faber & Gwyer. 
21s.) 

The History of Nigeria, By A. C. BurNs. (Allen & Unwin. 
15s.) 


East Africa in Transition ; being an Examination of the Prin- 


ciples of the Hilton Young Commission. (Student Christian 
Movement. 1s.) 


The Future of the Negro. By SiR GORDON GUGGISBERG and 
A. G. FRASER. (Student Christian Movement. 4s. 6d.) 


Black Democracy ; the Story of Haiti. By H. P. DAvIs. 


(Allen 
& Unwin. 20s.) 


THE publication of these eight books in a single season 
shows the growing sense, at least among authors and 
publishers, of the importance of imperial questions and 
policies. It also shows the difficulty in modern times of 
keeping abreast with what is being written even on a single 
subject. There is not a bad book among the eight, and one 
feels inclined to recommend that they should all be read by 
anyone interested in the problems of imperialism and of 
the relations between Western civilization and the peoples 
of Africa and Asia. But the enthusiast must have plenty of 
time, for he will have to read about three thousand pages, 
and if he wants to possess the books, he must be well off, 
for they will cost him between six and seven pounds. 

The most important book on our list is certainly the 
first, if only because of its subject. Very little has been 
written in English about French colonial policy, though it 
is not quite true to say, as Mr. Roberts does in his preface, 
that ‘‘ nothing exists on it in English, even in the slightest 
form.’’ But one cannot be too grateful to Mr. Roberts for 
giving us this monumental study both of the general policy 
pursued and the history of its application in the various 
French colonies. It is based on historical research. Mr. 
Roberts’s method is first to analyze French colonial policy in 
theory and then to examine the history of it in practice in each 
colony. In an interesting last chapter he compares French 
methods with those of other imperial Powers. We have not 
the space to deal in any detail with his work. He has made 
himself complete master of his subject ; he gives the facts, 
which over and over again are nowhere else available in 
English ; his judgments are balanced and sensible. On the 
whole, it cannot be said that French colonial policy comes 
very successfully out of his survey. The book will be 
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indispensable to the student of imperialism. It has only 
one fault, and that is Mr. Roberts’s writing. One-third of 
these two volumes could have been pruned away with 
immense advantage. The way Mr. Roberts repeats himself 
is maddening, and he often takes a paragraph to say some- 
thing which might easily have been said in two sentences. 
He also seems to have a curiously limited knowledge of the 
English language. He speaks of ‘‘ a pursual of both ends ”’; 
he writes ‘‘ what this progress lacks in specularity ’’; and 
he thinks that “ pertain ’’ means “ exist.” 

Mr. Hall’s book deals with the history of the British 
impire and of British colonial policy during the last thirty 
years. It is an admirable book, written with knowledge, 
clarity, and great impartiality. Mr. Hall, having a judicial 
mind, and also being an American, can write with refresh- 
ing detachment about policies and issues still controversial. 
Historical generalizations are always dangerous, but, read- 
ing Mr. Roberts’s and Mr. Hall's volumes, one sees that it is 
really true that the French colonial empire is an example 
of the Frenchman's habit of proceeding according to general 
principles in practical affairs, while the British Empire 
shows, as Mr. Hall points out, how the British excel ‘‘ in 
one great phase of life, namely, in those delicate and difficult 
adjustments which must be made among men in all that 
concerns government and politics.". The next four books 
on our list illustrate this generalization about British 
colonial methods. Nowhere has British opportunism been 
more manifest than in its dealings with South Africa. Mr. 
de Kiewiet has written an interesting historical study of the 
relations between Britain and the South African Republics 
from 1848 to 1872. Professor Macmillan, whose previous 
book, ‘‘ The Cape Colour Question ’’ is well known, here 
gives us an admirable study of the history and present 
position of the Native Question in South Africa. He argues 
that the native problem is economic and political, and that 
the delicate and difficult adjustment demanded for its solu- 
tion depends upon a fair settlement of the native land ques- 
tion and the granting of full rights of citizenship to the 
‘‘ little group of progressive and dispossessed Bantu, when 
and as they attain to civilization.’’ With the next two books 
we are still in Africa. Mr. Burns, a Nigerian Civil Servant, 
has written an excellent, straightforward history of the 
country, and anyone who reads it will see why British policy 
has been so much more successftil on the West than on the 
East Coast of Africa. If the adjustments on the East Coast, 
in Kenya, had been made on the principles followed in 
Nigeria, there would have been no Hilton Young Commis- 
sion and no need for such a book as ‘‘ East Africa in Transi- 
tion."’ The pamphlet is ‘‘ the work of a group,” and it pro- 
vides an admirable summary and explanation of the Report 
of the Commission, intended for the general public. The 
Report marks a turning point not only in Kenya but in 
British colonial policy in Africa, and no more vital imperial 
question has arisen for many years than that of the direc- 
tion which that policy is to take with regard to the Kenya 
Constitution and the treatment of the native and his lands. 
The ordinary reader, who would find the Report itself a 
formidable undertaking, is recommended to study the 
problems in this summary. 

The more general problem of the African, both in his 
native Africa and in the United States, is dealt with in 
the useful little book by Sir Gordon Guggisberg and Mr. 
Fraser. It is a combination which is at least a guarantee 
of knowledge and experience. Sir Gordon writes the greater 
portion of the book and, though he does not go very deep, 
gives a clear exposition of the main factors both in America 
and Africa. Mr. Fraser writes an interesting section on 
the education of the native in Africa. 

Finally, we come to the excellent and readable history 
of Haiti by Mr. Davis. It is in itself a great story, full of 
terrible deeds and heroic characters, from the days of Tous- 
saint Ouverture, First of the Blacks, to that of the existing 
American occupation. But to the student of imperialism the 
history of Haiti as an independent negro kingdom or re- 
public and then of the American intervention is peculiarly 
interesting. Mr. Davis has written a very good book, sur- 
prisingly impartial, and many of his facts are not easily 
obtainable elsewhere. 
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A FRIEND OF SHAKESPEARE 


A Mad World, My Masters. The Prose Works of Nicholas 
Breton. Edited by URSULA KENTISH-WRIGHT. Two vols. 
The Cresset Press. 50s.) 


IT is time somebody began to grumble about this sort of 
thing being done in this sort of way; and the fact that 
a reviewer is the lucky possessor of an expensive work 
does not absolve him from the duty. For it is a useful 
book, the kind of book one is glad to have, one in some 
respects essential to the scholar of the period, and an 
addition to the shelves of anyone of literary habits. But the 
persons who are most likely to want it, will almost cer- 
tainly not be able to afford it. Being excellently got up, 
and beautifully printed, it will probably go on to the biblio- 
phile’s shelves, and the student will see it no more. At 
least, he will have to pursue it to a library, where he will 
have hastily to pith it, instead of having it handily by him 
to dip into when he feels so inclined. Greene and Dekker 
and so on are being cheaply produced, why not Breton? 
To print limited editions de lure where no cheap edition 
is readily available, is to render a service, not to literature, 
but to the collector and the snob. 

Miss Wright has done her work well, and has added 
matter not in Grosart’s edition of 1879, but when she has 
said that Breton’s writings are invaluable to the student of 
the manners and customs of the period, her critical dicta 
are at an end. She is too eager, in a pardonable editorial 
enthusiasm, to connect him with Shakespeare, to link him 
with anybody else, and for this reason sometimes spoils 
her page with an unnecessary foot-note. For instance, 
when Breton uses the word ‘‘ tables’’ for a writing tablet, 
she refers us to Hamlet’s use of the word. Nor was it 
necessary to suggest that we would get into closer contact 
with Jacobean times because from Breton’s writing we find 
that in those days, just as in ours, it was apt to be hot 
in summer, and wet in winter. However, she gets together 
the biographical material, scanty, as is usual with men of 
his period, in a clear and workmanlike fashion. 

He was born, probably, in 1545, and died in 1626, and 
little is known of him beyond his parentage, that he spent, 
it seems likely, some time at Oriel College, and afterwards 
formed part of the circle of men of letters who gravitated 
about the Countess of Pembroke. His writings, even in 
prose—his poetry finds its way into the anthologies—are 
very varied ; and though it is not just to say that his prose 
is fit to rank with the best of his period, it has a good deal 
of life, and is full of observation. He had, like most 
Elizabethans, Randolph, for instance, a great love of the 
country, which he describes well and freshly ; but he had 
the vices of his time, and abounds in conceits and similes. 
The ordinary prose of his day was not at all a finished 
instrument, and runs well and clearly, perhaps, only in 
Bacon and Shakespeare: Jonson, even, is a little rigid. 
The Elizabethan mind had not learnt to trim its thought 
to its expression, and it is notable that many of the best 
things, such as the Bible or ‘‘ The Golden Ass,” are trans- 
lations. It is only when you get a powerful personality, 
such as Donne’s, or, in a lesser degree, Nashe’s, that the 
mind can make a virtue out of the vices of the period. 

In ‘‘ A Mad World, My Masters,’’ and in ‘‘ The Miseries 
of Mavillia,’’ the latter a primitive novel, Breton adds to 
the already old tradition of roguish tales which, begun by 
Awdeley, Skelton, and others, had lately received a fillip 
from Nashe’s ‘‘ Unfortunate Traveller,’’ and was soon to 
rise to great popularity in translations from the Spanish, 
and maintain itself in full blast up to the time of Smollett. 
The ‘‘ Fantasticks,’’ and ‘‘ Characters upon Essaies Morall, 
and Divine,’ are little one-paragraph essays of much 
charm, the first upon things observed, the second upon 
such abstractions as patience, learning, and knowledge. 
There are dialogues, ‘‘ of the court and country,”’ or be- 
tween a scholar and an angler, a philosophical discourse, 
and between a scholar and a soldier, ‘‘ the one defending 
learning, the other martial discipline.’’ There is also an 
interesting Elegy of Queen Elizabeth. 

To give a sample of the rather pedestrian quality of 
his mind, we may choose a passage at the beginning of this 
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edition, a passage where the change of rhythm gives promise 
of delight, which, alas, is not afterwards fulfilled :— 
‘Touching my opinion of the world, I will tell you as 
briefly as I can, what I thinke of it: a place wherein are 
contained the variety of things: Men thinke, women talk, 
beasts féed, birds flye, fishes swim, and wormes créep: ayre 
pearseth, windes blow, cold nippeth, fire heateth, grasse 
groweth, and time withereth. Wealth is a jewell, and 

poverty is a plague: Conscience is a charge, and Care is a 

burden. Pride is a Lord of Misrule, and beauty is 

painted... .”’ 

There is better prose and more original thinking in ‘‘ A 
Post with a Packet of Mad Letters,’’ a collection of letters 
as they ought to be written, which, though not the first of 
its kind, was deservedly popular, and was improved upon 
later to culminate in Richardson s first venture, ‘‘ Familiar 
Letters on Important Occasions.”’ BONAMY DOBREE. 


THE WHITE MUTINY 
The White Mutiny. By 
Constable. 12s. 6d. 


Sir ALEXANDER CARDEW, K.C.S.I. 
WHATEVER the defects of the British soldier, insubordination 
to the Civil Power is not among his traditions. The mutiny 
which involved, in varying degrees, nearly nine-tenths of 
the British officers in the Madras Army, in 1809, is therefore 
an event well worthy of examination. 

No serious historian denies either that the officers of the 
Madras Army had substantial grievances, or that the means 
they adopted to remedy them were inexcusable. The 
development of disaffection into actual outbreaks of mutiny, 
and widespread insubordination, has generally been attri- 
buted to the tyrannical conduct of Sir George Barlow, 
Governor of Madras. Sir Alexander Cardew has now come 
forward to vindicate Barlow from the charge of tyranny, 
and to-elaim for him due honour, as the man who, by his 
firmness and wisdom, averted the danger of the civil govern- 
ment being continually over-ridden by military pronuncia- 
mentos. 

Sir Alexander Cardew has, unquestionably, brought 
forward some new and valuable evidence on Barlow’s behalf, 
especially with regard to his civil administration, though his 
defence might carry more weight if he did not consider the 
charge of being ‘‘a great admirer of Charles James Fox ”’ 
as sufficient to put one of Barlow’s opponents out of court. 
He has also unearthed and printed some extremely interest- 
ing ‘‘intercepted and other letters written during the 
mutiny,’’ which throw valuable light on the officers’ state 
of mind. Unfortunately his book is an ez parte statement 
of the case for Barlow, rather than an impartial review of 
the evidence. Something like the truth can probably be 
attained by comparing his account of the mutiny with that in 
Vol. VII. of Sir John Fortescue’s ‘‘ History of the British 
Army.’ On several points he succeeds in clearing Barlow 
from the charges made against him; but it must be said 
that he ignores or softens down many of the really serious 
charges of arbitrary, spiteful, and sometimes illegal action, 
which induced even so strict a disciplinarian as Sir Thomas 
Maitland to find excuses for the conduct of the officers. 

There is no doubt that discipline in the Madras Army 
was thoroughly bad prior to Barlow’s appointment—largely 
as the result of defects inherent in the administration of an 
Empire by a great trading corporation. There is no doubt 
also that, once the mutiny had broken out, stern measures 
were necessary for its repression. The gravamen of the case 
against Barlow is contained in Sir John Fortescue’s judg- 
ment that, ‘‘A little tact and common sense... a little 
consideration combined with a great deal of firmness,” 
would probably have prevented the movement from spread- 
ing, and enabled the Government to deal effectively with the 
minority of hot-heads and intriguers, without driving the 
mass of loyal officers into disaffection. This, after reading 
all that Sir Alexander Cardew has to say, we believe to be 
true. 

Nevertheless, the book is well worth reading; partly 
in justice to Barlow’s memory, and partly for its vivid pic- 
ture of the general state of things in Madras in 1809. Its 
effect is to increase the wonder that the Honourable the East 
India Company accomplished so much, both on the political 
and the military side. 
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AN EASTERN 


By WILLIAM BECKFORD. 


TALE 


Vathek. (The Nonesuch Press. 


15s.) 
‘“ VATHEK "’ is, first and foremost, an odd book; nothing 
occurs, in life or literature, between one reading and the 
next, to soften the impact of its essential oddness. Criticism, 
therefore, took a long time to get a grip of it, and Lord 
Byron could compare it to ‘ Rasselas’’ ‘‘as an Eastern 
tale.’’ ‘‘ The happy valley,’ he humorously remarks,’ ‘ will 
not bear a comparison with the hall of Eblis."’ The truth 
is, of course, that while ‘‘ Rasselas "’ is neither Eastern nor, 
properly, a tale—and the same may be said of ‘‘ Zadig "— 
‘““ Vathek ’’ really deserves the description. From its pages 
European standards have marvellously disappeared ; Baba- 
balouk is not, in Western eyes, a more alien figure than the 
little Gulchenrouz. The amorality which at first bewilders 
one in the ‘*‘ Arabian Nights,’ or rather the externalizing, 
the standardizing of the moral life, is here faithfully present; 
but it has passed through a mind familiar with a different 
attitude, so that the shifting of focus is accompanied by a 
sense of comic freedom. Vathek himself represents this 
infusion of the critical element; it lends gusto, indeed, to 
the whole tale, but it centres naturally in the hero. He has 
not even the seriousness of a fixed purpose ; he thus escapes, 
in some degree, the oriental influence around him, and 
comes to figure as the everlasting man ; constantly on the 
point of finding himself ridiculous ; constantly, in his genial 
appreciation of food, sleep, and entertainment, lighting up 
with ridicule the narrow female pertinacity of his associates. 
He is a timeless creature turned loose in the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,’’ and making the most of his opportunities. It is 
true that the imagination endows him with a waist measure- 
ment hardly suitable to the lover of Nouronihar. 

The tale has, of course, glaring faults of construction 
and treatment. It falls into two parts, the second beginning 
with Vathek’s arrival at the terrace of black marble, or per- 
haps, more strictly, with the admonition of the good genius. 
Up to this point, all is foolery: Vathek is a comic character, 
his crimes are conceived in the spirit of Punch and Judy, 
and he has clearly no place in a serious hell ; it is like send- 
ing Mr. Micawber to Australia. In this first part the action is 
mainly episodic ; its motion and its station are as one. But 
with the arrival at the terrace, Beckford unexpectedly takes 
up the attitude of one who, having worked his way soberly 
through the forty-nine heads of a moral lecture, may now 
confidently embark on the peroration. Henceforth, not only 
is Vathek treated as a serious character, he is a serious 
character ; his hair turns white in a single night: his whole 
personality drops from him in a moment. Possibly the 
change should be ascribed to the influence of Nouronihar ; 
but this is not clearly indicated. And as no book which has 
for so long been almost purely farcical can hope to achieve 
Miltonic impressiveness in the last chapter, it follows that 
the scene in the hall of Eblis does not quite come off. It is 
a magnificent conception ; its poetic force would have been 
overpowering in another place. As it is, it remains and loses 
grip a dozen times in those few pages. 

Mr. Grimsditch’s version is faithful and correct. The 
old blunders are gone ; did they, however, trouble one very 
much? The new translation, neat and compact, shows up 
again and again the clumsiness of the old; but then, it is 
more obviously a translation. There is, indeed, something 
fallacious about the attempt to render in English the exact 
flavour of Voltaire’s style, or of a style founded on Vol- 
taire’s ; for the original, being essentially Gallic, will be 
impossible to translate closely, and scarcely possible to 
transfuse. And though ‘‘ Vathek”’ has at first an un- 
English appearance; though its tone does suggest Vol- 
taire, and no doubt owes something to an acquaintance with 
him ; yet this surface resemblance is only a kind of French 
polish on a material very different from that of which 
‘* Zadig’’ or ‘‘ Candide ’’ were made. Henley does not in- 
deed reproduce the manner of the original, but he provides 
an English equivalent. Voltaire in translation might have 
struck English ears as a little thin, acid, even thorn- 
crackling ; and Henley’s velvety richness of texture is even 
better suited to its purpose, for it replaces a witty by a 
humorous style in a tale rather humorous than witty in its 
essence. ‘The new version’s occasional slang is rather 2 
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Just Ready 


Things Past 


by the DUCHESS OF SERMONETA 
In one large handsome volume, with numerous 
illustrations, 21s. net. 
Intimate with Eleonora Duse, Gabriele d’ Annunzio, 
Pierpont Morgan, Marion Crawford, honoured by 
the friendship of King Edward, the author has 
anecdotes about them all ; and as great-niece of the 
ex-Empress Eugenie she has many stories to tell 
about her frequent visits to her famous relative. 





What the reviewers say: 
‘‘ One of the most extraordinary books of memoirs published 
this season.’’—Dazly Chronicle. 
‘Very entertaining . . . a most amusing b ok full of good 


| things.’’—Daily Sketch. 


“The Duchess’s book is good all through.’’—Evening 
Standard. ‘‘ Many entertaining stories.’”— Daily Mail. 
“More than entertaining memoirs.’’—Dazly Telegraph. 
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mistake. Only a good style matures well, and there is surely 
no dishonesty in leaving a future age to the enjoyment of 


its final mellowness, 


* THIS NIGHTMARE COUNTRY ”’ 


In the Clutches of the Tcheka. By BORIS CEDERHOLM. 


lated from the Russian by F. H. Lyon. (Allen & Unwin. 15s. 
An Expert in the Service of the Soviet. By M. J. LARSONS. 

Trranslated by Dr. ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT. (Benn. 10s. 6d. 
Mirrors of Moscow. By H. J. GREENWALL. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


THESE three books about Russia all read true, and the first of 
them will be found to contain far more horrors than ‘‘ The 
House of the Dead.’’ It would make a nice present for a 
believer in the perfectibility of human nature. M. Cederholm 
is a Finn, but he writes and evidently behaves very much 
like a Russian. He went to Russia in 1923 to try and make 
trade connections for a South American firm, and, by his 
own account, talked too much. His indiscretions brought 
him before the Tcheka, a circumstance which, he says, 
caused him to lose all self-control. In answering the ques- 
tions put to him, he thumped with his fist on the table, 
and ‘‘ almost yelled.’’ It is hardly to be wondered at that 
he was apprehensive and overwrought, but even admitting 
that he was needlessly suspected and was arrested on a 
deliberately faked charge, he might so easily have exercised 
a little more common sense from the beginning and saved 
himself by minding his own business. It is only in the 
penultimate paragraph of his book that he grasps the truth 
that ‘‘ silence is golden, and in Russia more than golden.’’ 
He may be neurasthenic, or he may be simply Slav, but 
this wretched and by no means insensitive man was cer- 
tainly destined for frightful sufferings. His account of his 
experiences (he was sent to a concentration camp in the 
Arctic regions) is reminiscent of Mr. E. E. Cummings’s war 
book, ‘‘ The Enormous Room,”’ and contains some disgust- 
ing details. Inquisitions, hallucinations, confessions, 
hysteria, blood, sewage, syphilis, quantities of cocaine and 
insect powder are involved in this unspeakable story enacted 
mainly in overcrowded prisons. Among the conclusions one 
draws from it is that both victim and oppressors were 
afflicted with a violent persecution mania. M. Cederholm’s 
was perfectly justifiable, but the viciousness of the Tcheka 
seems to have flowed from the uneasiness of a junta unused 
to authority and poisoned by an air loaded for years with 
suspicions and counter-suspicions. The Russian authorities 
have not yet got rid of the idea that everybody is plotting 
against them, and until they do there is little hope of 
smoothness in their relations with the rest of the world. 
That conclusion is also reached by M. Larsons, who has 
a less ‘‘ colourful *’ but no less interesting story to tell. His 
self-control, literary and otherwise, is superb. The intention 
of his book is simply ‘‘ to describe actual conditions under 
which the expert in the service of the Soviet has to work,” 
and to prove that, unless the expert happens to be a Com- 
munist, those conditions are impossible. This intention he 
carries out admirably. In 1914 he was the manager of an 
Anglo-Russian mining company ; in July of that year he was 
in St. Petersburg, when, as he delightfully expresses it, 
‘‘hats were waved and so on”’ to celebrate the outbreak of 
war ; after the Revolution he helped to organize the first 
State bank, and was sent on various missions abroad ; in 
1923 he took stock of the treasure confiscated by the Bol- 
sheviks ; in 1925 he could no longer stand a situation as 
precarious as ‘‘ that of a rope-dancer,’’ nor an atmosphere 
heavy with surveillance and espionage, lost all hope of 
being allowed to play a useful part in the reconstruction of 
the country, and resigned his post. He is a good European. 
Mr. Greenwall’s book is just what it is supposed to be, 
the impressions and gathered information of an ordinary 
decent Englishman visiting Russia on behalf of the DaAILy 
Express. It is plainly and directly written for the middle- 
brow general reader. The author holds the attention and 
has no antics. He says that he set out to describe Russia, 
not to judge it, but surely when he describes ‘‘ the railway 
stations packed with riotous, drunken beggars, with young 
mothers, their babies wrapped up like parcels, with the 
screaming, raving, roving, and loving population of this 
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nightmare country,”’ he is inevitably pronouncing judgment. 
At any rate, it is the judgment of a sane citizen of a civilized 
country :— 


‘*]T believe, and I believe most sincerely, that, in order to 
bring the vast majority of the Russian people back into a 
sane world, and at the same time to make Russia the great 
market which she undoubtedly should become, we must 
make up our minds that the Russian people are not villains, 
but people who have passed through a great misfortune 
brought about by events over which they had not the 
slightest control, This is not a plea for Russia, but a plea for 
common sense.” 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


The Return of the Scare Crow. By 
7s. 6d. 

This is fairly good fun, livened by a little mild satire. 
The fun is the adventure of Basil Strode, the curate, whose 
clothes are stolen while he is sun-bathing in a lonely spot 
on the Sussex coast. The satire is directed against high- 
brows in general and modernist poets in particular. Mr. 
Noyes’s nonsense verses are amusing. One section of ‘‘ Leap 
Frog,’’ the volume of poetry Basil takes with him on his 
adventure, is entitled ‘‘ Locked Bedrooms.’’ It contains a 
‘* Pink Room,” a ‘‘ Yellow Room,’’ and a ‘‘ Blue Room.”’ 
Here are two stanzas, the first and last, of the ‘‘ Yellow 
Room ” :— 


ALFRED NOYES. (Cassell. 


‘* The Princess lolls at ease 
Among forgotten sins. 
A dragon clasps her knees. 
A Queen with forty chins 
Looks down at her. Chinese. 


**Nebuchadnezzar knew 
Those chins in other days. 
The Fourth Dimension, too, 
Is bulging through her stays. 
Where did we meet? The Zoo. 
The book may be recommended for light holiday reading. 


* * * 


The Uncertain Trumpet. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


It is not difficult to understand from Mr. Hutchinson's 
new novel how numbers of simple people are deluded into 
believing that he is a good novelist. First, he is a conscious 
writer ; and, secondly, he follows the tradition. As a con- 
scious writer, he is pretentious. Perhaps he writes as his 
poetic dreamer thinks, with the aid of a dictionary. But 
the dictionary is no authority on grammar, which may ex- 
plain why, on page 35, Mr. Hutchinson goes wrong: “... 
he would assure his employer (whomsoever that might be) 
...’’ This blunder, of the kind which is never a mere slip 
of the pen, is significant. It is evidence, with other pecu- 
liarities, of a desire to write originally but correctly in an 
author who is no more capable of writing originally but 
correctly than he is capable of creating a poetic dreamer 
(Banjo Heritage) or Satirizing the gentry (the Flogg 
Wallopers) or indulging in humour. With his satire and his 
humour, the former overdone and the latter an obstruction, 
in addition to his variety of characters and copiousness of 
manner, Mr. Hutchinson upholds the tradition. The 
sophisticated reader may derive a certain base pleasure from 
the observation of Mr. Hutchinson’s pretentiousness ; but 
the unsophisticated should not be disappointed in this latest 
effort. 


By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON. (Hodder & 


* * 


Women Who Pass By. By VINA DELMAR. (Allan. 7S. 6d.) 

Miss Delmar’s short stories are not as interesting as 
‘* Bad Girl,’’ her first novel, which appeared about a year 
ago, although some of them may be as good. They are com- 
petent and effective, perhaps rather too crisp, but there is 
something charming and naive in Miss Delmar’s disdain 
of sentimentality. Her women, who are usually far better 
than they should be, are taken, except in one or two cases, 
from the lower classes in New York. Perhaps the best 
stories are: ‘‘ Vivien (The Jeer Girl),”’ a variation on the 
theme of the vain woman who scorns all her lovers and 
opportunities, and has at last to take whatever she can get ; 
‘** Angie (Uptown Woman),’”’ about a young mother’s un- 
demonstrative love for her baby and fidelity to him; and 
‘Mollie (Pick-Up), the narrative of a twelve-year liaison 
between a taxi-driver and the woman he takes home to 
shelter one night. It is a pity that, in the last paragraph 


of ‘‘ Mollie,*”” Miss Delmar should have broken her objec- 
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You often say to yourself— 


when writing a letter or examining a 
report: ‘‘ This matter ought to be fol- 
lowed up—I should take further action on 
such and such a date.”’ 


To ensure that matters of such a nature 
| are not overlooked is very important. 


Can you so dispose of such matters 
that they will be brought to your atten- 
tion on the very day when you should 
take further action? 


We have a very simple method of doing 
| this, which entails no work or worry on 
| your part. 

Its cost is very small. May we send 

you, without obligation, a full description i} 
illustrating this method? Please write for | 
Leaflet No. 601. | 


The Roneo System can be adapted 
with equal facility for taking care of 
Press cuttings, notes and data of every 
description. 


FONES Holborn 


Telephone: Holborn 7622. 


Branches in Leading Provincial Cities. 
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Ready To-day 


Isles 
of the Aegean 


by V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR 
Author of ‘The Silken East,” etc. 


In one large handsome volume, with 8 plates in colour and numerous 
other illustrations printed in two colours, 28s. net. 





Also 100 signed and numbered copies, with an extra set of plates, 
A2s. net. 

Mr. Scott O’Connor is concerned in this book with a very lovely 
corner of the Aegean. His islands, the Cyclades, have a history that 
is older than that of our civilisation, older than Helen of Agamemnon. 
The author is unmindful neither of the past nor of the present; he 
has in the springtime of three years travelled far and wide of the 
Aegean, mixing with every class of the people. 


Field Gunsin France 


by Lieut.-Col. NEIL FRASER-TYTLER 
D.S.0., T.D., R.A., (T.A.) 


Cloth bound, 7s. 6d. net. 
Written under the greatest difficulties between November, 1915, and 
August, 1918, these letters from a Gunnery officer in France are 
records full of dramatic and vivid intensity, and show better than any~ 
work of fiction what a very mixed business modern war may be—with 
its lights and shades, its tragedies and its comedies. [Ready To-day.) 





Send Post Card for List. 


: HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 














RNL 


HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
British in the men engaged in it; British in its material, 
British in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN; 

British above all in its spirit. 

Will YOU help a BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE? 

It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 


SEND 5/- TO-DAY 
Tus Fart or Harrowsy Grorce F. Suzx, u.a., 
Honorary Treasurer Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Crose Road, London, W.C.32. 

















EXAMINATIONS. 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS. A.D. 1885. 


EXAMINATIONS. 








OTICE is hereby given that the next Examination of 
Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held in London, 
Manchester, Cardiff, and Leeds, on the following dates: — 
Preliminary Examination November 4th and 5th, 1929. 
Intermediate 9 November 6th and 7th, 1929. 
Final November 5th, 6th and 7th, 1929. 
Candidates desirous “of presenting themselves must give notice on or 
before October Ist, 1929, to the Secretary, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.3. 








EADERS of THE NATION AND ATHENUM are invited to 
use the classified advertisement columns of that Journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at 
the rate of one shilling and sixpence per line per insertion. (A line usually 
averages about eight words.) An additional charge of 6d. is made for the 
use of a Box No. Reductions are allowed for a series of insertions. Full 
particulars will be sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jar can earn money 

AR Yy A 4 ] at home in whole 
e Or spare time writ- 

ing Show Cards for 

us. No canvassing. We train you by post by our new simple method 
and furnish the Outfit Free. We supply both men and women with 
steady work at home, no matter where you live, and pay you cash for 
all work completed each week, under our legal guarantee. Full 


particulars and booklet free. Show Card Service Hitchin 
' + 


Write at once or call. 




















OW MUCH CAN YOU SAVE ON WINTER UNDERWEAR by 
ordering direct-by-post? Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue and 
actual Patterns of “ B.P.” Underwear, one of Britain’s finest brands. Ladies’ 
Combies, Pure Wool, Winter Weight, 6s. 8d. to 16s. 9d. Children’s ditto, 4s. 9d. 
to lls. Men’s ditto, Vests and Pants, 5s. 9d. to 16s. 8d. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Over 4,000 customers sent us repeat orders last 
year.—Birkett & Phillips, Ltd., Dept. N.A., Union Road, Nottingham. 





OR RUSH MATTING, Wrought Iron Work, Baskets, Trugs, 
‘ Pewter, Furniture, Quilted Coverlets (from the distressed colliery areas), 
Shetland Goods, and Furs, go to COUNTRY INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 26, Eccleston 
Street, S.W. Everything made in the English countryside. 





EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. Patterns free, 
—James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 
















Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &e 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I-2-&4- * 















A Specimen Copy of 
THE NATION & ATHENAZAUM 





NATION AND ATHEN2UM, 88, Great James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 





will be sent to any address on application to the Publisher. 
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THE NATION 


tivity 


for the sake of pointing the moral. As is usual in 


American fiction of this type, the dialogue is lively. Angie 
soothes her eleven-months old baby: ‘‘ Here, here, what's 
all the shouting for? Get done with it, sonny. ... Hey, 


cut it out. You’ll have the police force out. What the hell’s 
the matter, anyhow? Thank God, your old man don’t holler 
that loud every time something peeves him. Hush, hush, 
darling, don’t cry or mamma will smack you with that 
pretty iron girder you see over there.” 


7 . . 


Red Silence. 1}\ 


Mrs. Norris’s sentimentality is as warm and abundant 
as ever. Her latest heroine is Dory Garrison, who is small, 
with honey-coloured hair. Dory lived among the artists in 
New York, but she was always yearning for the real things 
of life, marriage, a home, and children. When her lover 
Bruce left her for Perdita, Dory engaged herself as a 
governess to take the motherless little Porter Pennoyer out 
to his relatives, the Penfields, in California. Among the 
Penfields, she finds her heart's desire. They are a large, 
healthy, attractive family. They take her to their bosoms, 
furnish her with a husband, and we leave her in a fair way 
to becoming the matriarch of the tribe. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS Murray 7s. 6d 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
By CALIBAN. 
FINESSING (II) 


HE remarks that I have so far had to make, in regard 
| to finessing, concern solely the play of the declarer ; I 
will deal in a subsequent article with the employment 
of the finesse (or rather of the so-called finesse, for it is not 
one in the true sense of the term) by the declarer’s adver- 
saries. This week I will continue my statement of the 
general principles which the declarer will be well advised 
to bear in mind. 

(1) Do not finesse on the first round of a suit if you can 

do so equally well on a subsequent one. 


@ KJxx 





@ Axx 


If, for example, the cards in a particular suit (say, Spades) 
are distributed as above, you should, as a rule, begin by 
leading out the Ace and should then take your finesse up 
to the King, Knave. The reason for this is fairly obvious, 
viz., that you may find the unguarded Queen in B’s hand or 
the Queen only once guarded in A’s, and in either of these 
cases it will not be necessary, if you play properly, to take 
a finesse at all. 

(2) If you have the option of taking your finesse in two 
ways (i.e., of finessing either through A’s hand up to Dummy 
or through B’s hand up to your own) give yourself a second 
chance, should the threat to finesse not produce the missing 
card the first time. 


VP AIT8S4 





2 K1092 


Thus, if Hearts are distributed as in the diagram, and you 
have no information as to the position of the Queen, you 
should lead out the 10 from your own hand (threatening A 
with the finesse), and if A does not play the Queen, you 
should put up Dummy’s Ace and then lead through B's hand 
up to the King, 9. The reason for this manceuvre is, of 
course, that A, if he has the Queen, will probably put it 
up, so that if he does not do so it is more likely than not 
to be found in his partner’s hand. 

(3) Do not take it for granted (as many beginners do) 
that because you hold a tenace in one hand or the other you 
must finesse as a matter of course. Whether you do so 
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should depend, in point of fact, upon the relative attractive- 
ness (considered with reference to expectation) of finessing 
and of such alternative lines of play as may present them- 
selves. If, for example, you held five of a suit to the Ace, 
King, Knave in Dummy, and four to the 10 in your own 
hand, you would be wrong to finesse (against the Queen) 
even on the second round, unless the player on your right 
had shown himself void of the suit on the first one. The 
reason for this is that you are more likely than not to drop 
the Queen if you play out the Ace and King straightfor- 
wardly ; whereas, if you finesse, you are giving yourself no 
more than an even chance. 

This is a comparatively simple case, but more difficult 
propositions often present themselves which can only be 
handled satisfactorily in the light of experience or of a 
comprehensive knowledge of probabilities. To illustrate 
this, I will offer, for the consideration of my readers, the 
following conundrums :— 

1) You hold in Dummy the Ace, King, Queen, 10 of a 
suit, and in your own hand two small ones. Should you 
finesse against the Knave on the second round? 

ii) You hold in Dummy five of a suit to the Ace, Queen. 
10, and in your own hand three small ones. How should 
vou propose to play the hand? (You may assume that you 
have in your own hand what entry cards you want, and 
that no risk, other than its own risk of failure, attaches to 
the finesse.) 

(iii) You hold in Dummy the Ace, 8, 5, 2 of a suit, in 
vour own hand the Queen, Knave, 6, 3. What is vour most 
promising line of play? 

In my next article I will try to explore in detail the 
complexities of this last conundrum. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS 


Haypn’s ‘‘ Clock’? Symphony is perhaps not one of his 
greatest, but it has at least two charming movements. It has 
been recorded before, but not as well as in the new H.M.V. 
records (Four 12-in. records. D1668-1671. 6s. 6d. each). The 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York is very 
nearly as good sometimes on the gramophone, at least, as 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and they play this symphony 
admirably. The conductor is the famous Toscanini, who has 
never visited this country, and this gives these records an 
additional interest. His interpretation of this work is cer- 
tainly fine. The last side is devoted to Mendelssohn’s 
Scherzo from ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ Those who 
like the most modern music will enjoy Gershwin’s ‘‘ An 
American in Paris *’’ (Two 12-in. records. (1698-9. 4s. 6d. 
each), played by New Light Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by the composer. It is programme music, ugly, gay, vulgar, 
and clever. 

There are two good instrumental records. The Revolu- 
tionary and Black Key Studies of Chopin make as good a 
Paderewski record as one can want (DA1647. 6s.). The 
great D minor Toccata and Fugue of Bach has now been 
recorded in various ways. Mark Hambourg plays it very 
well on the piano (C1704. 4s. 6d.), but, however well it be 
played on that instrument, it makes one think that it ought 
to be played on the appropriate instrument, the organ. The 
best vocal record is four songs from Sullivan’s ‘‘ Pirates of 
Penzance '’—‘‘ What ought we to do, gentle sisters, say? ”’, 
‘‘ How beautifully blue the sky,”’ ‘*‘ ’Tis Mabel,’’ and ‘‘ Poor 
wand’ring one *’ (D1681. 6s. 6d.), which are played and sung 
in the right Gilbert and Sullivan spirit. John Brownlee, 
baritone, sings two songs from Thomas’s curious opera 
‘Hamlet ’’—‘* Comme une pale fleur’ and ‘‘ O vin, dissipe 
la tristesse *’ (D1654. 6s. 6d.) 


BELTONA RECORDS. 


JOHN ROBERTS, baritone, sings two revivalist hymns ‘‘ Only 
a Sinner” and ‘‘ Will the Circle be Unbroken? ”’ (1453). 
Agnes O’Kelly’s songs are ‘‘ Down in the Forest ’’ and ‘“‘ By 
the Waters of Minnetonka,’’ and she has the generous 
accompaniment of piano, violin, and ‘cello, while Mr. 
Roberts has appropriately an organ (1455). Harry Gordon, 
the comedian, sings ‘‘ The Inversnecky Fireman "’ and ‘‘ The 
Bells of Inversnecky *’ (1440). The best instrumental record 


_is violin solos by Alec Sim, ‘‘ Marquis of Huntly’s Fare- 


well,’’ ‘‘ Perthshire Volunteers,’’ ‘‘ Lochnagar,’’ &c. (1452). 
John Henry gives accordeon solos with banjo accompani- 
ment, ‘‘ Barley Bree’’ and ‘“‘ The Blue Grampians ’’ (1443). 
All these records are 2s. 6d. each. 
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BEAU BRUMMELL 


By 


Virginia Woolf 


Next week’s issue of the Nation will contain a brilliant character study of 
“Beau Brummell” by Virginia Woolf. This is the second of a series of four 
studies, the first of which “Cowper and Lady Austen” appears in this issue. 
Successive sketches will be “Mary Wollstonecraft” and “Dorothy Words- 
worth,” and will appear in the issues of the Nation dated the sth and 12th 
October. To ensure your copies place your order Now. 








The Topic of the Moment———Anglo-American Relations 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SEAS 


An Anglo-American Discussion 





By 
S. K. Ratcliffe 


Prof. J. W. Garner 
Philip Kerr 


‘* If Great Britain and the United States come to an agreement on the freedom of the seas, the cause of 
universal peace will have been won ; if not the cause will have been lost.’’—‘‘ The Manchester Guardian.” 


Anglo-American relations, the freedom of the seas, parity are ‘topics of the moment, 
topics on which every Englishman needs to be informed. Next week we shall publish a 
pamphlet entitled “The Riddle of the Seas” in which the viewpoints of America 
and Great Britain are stated simply and clearly. The price per copy is 6d., 7d. post free. 
Order your copies Now, so as to be abreast of the policies to be discussed by the Prime 
Minister and President Hoover. 


THE NATION 


AND ATHEN4UM 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK 


BANK 

N Saturday last the rare spectacle was seen of the 
Times attacking the Court of directors of the Bank 

of England for not having raised the Bank rate. 

It would not have been strange if, the day following, the 
editor of the Darty Heratp had been seen rushing to the 
rescue of Governor Norman. Since January Ist the Bank 
has lost nearly £18,000,000 of gold, and in the last twelve 
months nearly £40,000,000, or about one-quarter of its 
stock. The unsatisfactory features of the monetary situa- 
tion, as the Times observes, remain—namely, adverse ex- 
changes threatening a further drain of gold—and it is 
argued that uncertainty as to the future is having a stag- 
nating and depressing effect not only upon financial busi- 
ness, but also upon trade and industry. Having been 
taught to believe that weak exchanges usually encourage 
our export trades, we find it difficult to follow the latter 
part of this argument, unless it is implied that the increased 
cost in sterling of imported foodstuffs, not to mention of 
our dollar debt to America, will tend to raise the cost of 
living later on. But there is no doubt that with the pound 
sterling so long at a discount in terms of dollars or francs, 
financial business suffers and British credit is impaired. 
The Times would use ** the only known weapon for restor- 
ing the exchanges ’’—namely, a rise in Bank rate—but the 
difficulty is that when other countries are not fighting 
according to the accepted rules of the gold standard the 
** only known weapon ”? loses much of its effectiveness. 
The weekly expectancy of a rise in Bank rate has had this 
curious effect upon the gilt-edged market—that dealers are 
carrying so little stock on their books that a sharp rise in 
prices may follow upon the avoidance of a 6} per cent. rate. 


* * 7” 


The eagerly awaited speech of Dr. Dreyfus at the 
British Celanese meeting took place on Wednesday of this 
week. It may be recalled that the report for the year 
ending February, 1929, disclosed a decline in net profits 
of 62 per cent., but that the directors stated that since 
March this year sales and monthly profits had been steadily 
increasing. Dr. Dreyfus informed the shareholders at 
Wednesday’s meeting that profits, after deducting deben- 
ture interest, were about £100,000 for June, £118,000 for 
July, and £90,000 for August, when earnings were affected 
by the cotton strike, and that trading had greatly im- 
proved this month. Allowing for preference dividends of 
about £65,000 a month, he declared that the present rate 
of earnings would enable a substantial dividend to be 
declared on the ordinary shares in addition to an extra 
2) per cent. on the preference. This pious optimism was 
somewhat rudely received by certain of the shareholders. 
The words ** bunkum ”’ and ‘* continued bombast ”? were 
heard on the lips of one who remembered that in October, 
1927, Dr. Dreyfus had prophesied profits of £400,000 a 
month. Certainly Company chairmen and directors are 
under a special obligation not to mislead the public by 
undue What happened to British Celanese 
shares the public was disillusioned in regard to 
directors’ is recent, and very depressing, history. 


optimism. 
when 
promises 


The monotony of uneventful markets in London has 
been relieved by an extraordinary jump in Royal Dutch 
shares from about 36 to 38. It should be understood that 
the market in Royal Dutch is comparatively narrow—200 
to 300 shares a day being the norma] turnover—and that 
when a demand for 10,000 suddenly crops up, 
dealers will advance prices sharply against buyers. The 
demand, we understand, came partly from a London syndi- 
acted on the Amsterdam rumour of a 
coming stock bonus, and partly from New York investment 
trusts who are impressed by Royal Dutch-Shell expansion 
in America and are obliged to buy Royal Dutch rather 


} 
snares 


te, who may have 


IN THE CITY 
RATE—BRITISH CELANESE—ROYAL DUTCH—U.S. 


TRUSTS 


than Shell Transport to avoid the effects of British taxa- 
tion. It is certain that the demand could not have come 
from the public, because there is nothing in the appearance 
of the oil situation to inspire great confidence. Over-pro- 
duction continues with a daily output from America of over 
2,950,000 barrels a day, and it is not yet known whether 
the new Conservation law in California will bring down the 
output of that State by as much as the promised 250,000 
barrels a day. Sentiment would, however, change quickly 
if Sir Henri Deterding, whose influence in American oil 
politics has greatly increased, could bring the Standard 
Oil of Indiana, Gulf Oil, and Pan-American into line with 
Roya] Dutch-Shell policy on matters of restriction of out- 
put in Venezuela and rationalization of oil marketing. As 
Sir Henri Deterding is a forceful personality nothing is 
impossible in the oi] world. Meanwhile, the rise in Royal 
Dutch is not unjustified on investment merits. At the 
present price of 373 the shares yield 5.8 per cent. gross on 
the basis of existing dividends of 24 per cent. Moreover, 
the rise from 31 to 372 this year is small compared with 
that of Standard Oil of New Jersey whose common shares 
were 55} in May, and are now quoted at 814, to yield less 
than 2.3 per cent. on 1928 dividends. 


_ * * 


The equivalent of £29,000,000 subscribed to a new 
investment trust (Lehmans Corporation) in one day is the 
latest operation reported in New York. We referred in 
Tue Nation of September 7th to the growth and influence 
of new investment trusts in America. The New York 
Stock Exchange has now passed a rule requiring members, 
who intend to float investment trusts, to submit to the 
Business Conduct Committee a copy of the charter, by-laws, 
and advertising matter which the trust intends to circulate. 
This implies that a more careful watch upon these prolific 
companies will be kept in future. Not all of them, of 
course, have the pyramidical propensities of the Goldman 
Sachs group. We would, for example, draw the investor’s 
attention to International Carriers, Ltd., which was formed 
in August last to acquire shares of the leading American 
railroads and of transport companies in other parts of the 
world. This Company issued 40,000 new shares of no par 
value at $25} this week, bringing its issued capital to 
800,000 shares, and its working capital to approximately 
$18,000,000. It is run by Messrs, Calvin Bullock, who 
successfully managed two other large trust companies— 
United States Electric Light and Power and Internationa! 
Super Power. The advance in American railroad shares 
has by no means come to an end, and if the British in- 
vestor has difficulty in making up his mind about which 
railroad shares to buy, he might compromise by investing 
in International Carriers. 


x 


A participating preference share to yield 8} per cent. is 
attractive even in the case of a mining company. Zinc 
Corporation £1 preference shares at 99s. 6d. return such a 
yield on the basis of their 40 per cent. dividends. These 
shares, after receiving 20 per cent. cumulative dividends, 
participate in remaining profits rateably with the ordinary 
shares and in the last three years have received 55 per cent., 
£0 per cent., and 40 per cent. respectively. The 1928 profits 
covered the 40 per cent. dividends 2.6 times. The income 
of Zine Corporation last year was derived as to two-thirds 
from its lead and zine mine (Broken Hill) in New South 
Wales, and as to one-third from its investments. Mining 
profits have suffered from the decline in the prices of lead 
zine, but the investment income has increased. The 


and 
metal prices have been slightly higher this year, so that 
the maintenance of 40 per cent. dividends would seem to 
As to capital, these preference shares are well 
covered, for the balance sheet contains a large hidden 
reserve in the item of property and investments. 


be assured. 
f 








